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Educational Needs in the War-Torn 
Countries’ 
By HAROLD E. SNYDER 


FEW WEEKS AGO, I stood before what had been a school 
A in the village of Agios Theddoros, St. Theodore, on the 
ancient road between Athens and Corinth. The sturdy 
walls of stone were still largely intact and a portion of the 
roof had been spared. That was all—no glass, not even 
window frames, no steps, no floors, no stove, no school bell. 
Equipment? All had vanished long before the school was 
gutted by the raging fire set by departing Nazi soldiers who, 
three years earlier, had converted the school into a barracks. 
On one of the walls still appeared in Gothic letters their slo- 
gan, Einigheit bringt Macht, “Unity brings strength.” 

A score of the men of the village—all who could be spared 
from the fields—were repairing the school for a gala reopen- 
ing at the beginning of the fall term, working without pay so 
that their children might again have the benefits of education. 
But they were working not with lumber or saws or hammers 
or nails. Necessity had driven them to more primitive meth- 
ods. Floors were gone. Lumber in arid Greece has always 
been at a premium. The few scattered forests in the moun- 
tains on the distant horizon had served to hide underground 


*An address before the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
September 24, 1946, Washington, D. C. 
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fighters whose sorties by night had harassed the enemy. So 
forests were burned out or leveled. When no coal, no oil, not 
even straw can be obtained for fuel, people search out every 
available scrap of wood and carefully husband it for the cold- 
est winter nights and to cook an occasional warm meal. Wood 
suitable for flooring had entirely disappeared early in the war. 

The men of St. Theodore had laboriously gathered by hand 
great heaps of stones and placed them outside the remains of 
the school building. These they were throwing through the 
frameless windows to build the cellar up to ground level. A 
thick layer of clay would be added and the floor would be com- 
plete. Windows would, of course, remain for the coming 
winter without frames or glass. Straw and vines would mend 
the roof, though it would be fragile and leaky to be sure. 
Heat would be totally lacking. 

Each child would try to find a box and bring it to school to 
serve alternately as a seat and a desk. Pencils, paper, and note- 
books are luxuries, available only on the black market at fabu- 
lous prices, but it was optimistically hoped that chalk and at 
least a few pieces of unfinished slate might be found—a great 
improvement over the scratching in the school-yard dust which 
served for writing during the previous school term. 

The children of St. Theodore—those who survived the 
frostbite, the hunger, the disease without benefit of medicine, 
the terrors of enemy occupation—will at least have their 
school. True, their teachers teach with the aid of only a few 
tattered remnants of textbooks, have to recall what they can 
of lesson plans and methods, must improvise maps, globes, and 
science equipment. It is a meager education for children still 
suffering from the physical and mental tortures of war, re- 
tarded in schooling by two to four years. But, because of the 
determination, the faith in education, of the people of St. 
Theodore there is a school. 

I have described St. Theodore only because there are hun- 
dreds of St. Theodores in Greece, Poland, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, the Ukraine, China, the Philippines, Japan, Germany, 
and throughout the world. Differences exist, to be sure, in ex- 
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tent of destruction and in details, but tragically reduced facili- 
ties for education at all levels in the war-devastated countries 
are the rule. Even in the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France, I found educational opportunity seriously diminished 
owing to the loss of buildings, books and equipment, and the 
lack of trained teachers. At the UNESCO Preparatory Com- 
mission meetings last July educational leaders told of the prob- 
lem of re-education of children of eleven and twelve whose 
only schooling has been that distorted variety allowed by Nazi 
rulers. They spoke also of shattered universities such as 
Liége, Caen, Warsaw, Manila, and of stripped libraries and 
museums. Jn those matters which affect the minds and the 
spirit of youth, rehabilitation has scarcely begun. 

The youth of the world looks to America. It is calling out 
not alone for material assistance—important as that is—but 
for tangible evidence in any form of a friendly interest in its 
well-being. This applies as well to the teachers of youth. 
There is an intense eagerness on the part of educational lead- 
ers of the world to strengthen contacts with their American 
colleagues, an overwhelming desire to learn about American 
educational developments and to benefit from advances in 
technique and curriculum made here during the war years. 
Some of the traditional conceptions of education abroad are 
being seriously challenged from within as a result of profound 
social and economic changes brought on or accelerated by the 
war. In France and in several other countries universal sec- 
ondary education is being insistently demanded. New subjects 
such as health education and vocational training are creeping 
into the curriculum. Guidance is becoming recognized as a 
responsibility of the school. Newer methods—particularly 
visual methods—are gaining enthusiastic adherents. In this 
whole process of revaluation and revision American advice 
and assistance is desperately needed. and almost universally 
desired. 

It is, of course, neither proper nor feasible to attempt to 
impose upon other countries the American educational pattern. 
The changes mentioned above indicate, however, that the time 
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is ripe to provide such contacts and such direct assistance as 
may simultaneously aid the war-devastated countries in their 
efforts to provide broadened educational opportunity for all 
youth, give them the benefit of those of our experiences which 
they recognize as relevant to their needs, and in the process 
enrich American education for international understanding and 
strengthen the intellectual, spiritual, and cultural ties between 
us and our neighbors throughout the world. 

Educational needs abroad range from basic school supplies, 
such as paper and pencils, to technical and professional books, 
laboratory equipment, visual-education materials, grants for 
advanced study, exchange of teachers and scientific, technical 
advisory missions and opportunities for short visits by foreign 
educational leaders to study recent developments in the United 
States. UNRRA has fed the hungry, cured disease, and set 
the world on the road to economic recovery, but it has been 
severely limited by its charter in what it has been able to do 
for education. UNESCO as now constituted is not an operat- 
ing rehabilitation agency. Large American governmental ap- 
propriations for international educational aid have not been 
forthcoming. In any case, in a task so huge, voluntary efforts 
are needed to augment what governments can do. Individual 
and group participation in any such program is essential if the 
values of mutual understanding between peoples are to be 
fully realized. 

To coordinate the many significant voluntary efforts already 
under way and to provide stimulation and direction for new 
efforts, there has been established a Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction. This commission was spon- 
sored initially by the American Council on Education which 
called a series of conferences in the spring of 1946 attended 
by representatives of the State Department, the Office of Edu- 
cation, UNESCO, UNRRA, and approximately twenty lead- 
ing national educational organizations. The commission is 
now composed of the following persons, each representing a 
major educational group: T. G. Pullen, chairman, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; A. J. Brumbaugh, vice 
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chairman, American Council on Education; Lawrence L. 
Bethel, American Association of Junior Colleges; Livingston 
L. Blair, American Red Cross; William G. Carr, National 
Education Association; L. H. Dennis, American Vocational 
Association; Stephen Duggan, Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, American Association of 
School Administrators; Milton S. Eisenhower, Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities; W. L. W. Field, 
National Council of Independent Schools; Ralph E. Him- 
stead, American Association of University Professors; Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation; Mary E. Leeper, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion; Rayford W. Logan, Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes; Kathryn McHale, American As- 
sociation of University Women; J. Earl Moreland, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges ; Edward O’Connor, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; W. W. Pierson, Association of 
American Universities; Wilfred H. Ringer, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals; Agnes Samuelson, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; Paul V. Sangren, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges; Herman B. 
Wells, National Association of State Universities. Support 
for the project has been provided by an initial grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The Commission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion has been charged with responsibility for administering 
the remaining UNRRA fund set aside for the shipment of 
educational supplies. It receives from UNESCO, UNRRA, 
and the various governments information concerning the gen- 
eral needs of war-devastated countries and specific requests 
for assistance. The commission is not an operating agency 
and does not handle directly requests for assistance but serves 
as a clearinghouse of information among organizations. It 
advises and assists organizations in developing programs of 
educational reconstruction. The commission issued in October 
the first of a series of monthly bulletins of information listing 
needs, specific requests, and reconstruction activities under way 
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or planned. It has also issued a handbook listing the many 
agencies working on this problem. Copies may be secured by 
writing to the executive secretary at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

A major supplement to the commission’s program is its spon- 
sorship of the National Conference on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. Membership in the conference is open 
to all organizations—educational, religious, civic, and social 
service—willing to undertake a major activity relating to edu- 
cational reconstruction in war-devastated countries and filing 
with the Advisory Committee on Foreign War Relief of the 
United States Government (successor to the President’s War 
Relief Control Board) information concerning mode of organ- 
ization. The conference holds occasional meetings to which 
all members of the conference are invited to send representa- 
tives. A number of committees will be formed to deal with 
specific problems involved in the various types of educational 
reconstruction. 

The importance of the commission’s work was underscored 
at the recent meeting of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO (formerly the National Commission for 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation) called by the 
Department of State. On the final day of the meeting of the 
United States National Commission, the following resolution® 
was unanimously approved: 


Wuereas, Consistent with the resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the UNESCO Preparatory Commission on July 12, 1946, and in view 
of reports at this conference, at the meetings of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, and by UNRRA and the American Press concerning the deplorable 
lack of facilities for the education of youth and adults in the war-devas- 
tated countries; the destruction of school buildings, libraries, museums 
and laboratories; the extreme shortage of books and other basic educa- 


* Introduced by Kathryn McHale, seconded by William G. Carr, and unani- 
mously adopted by the National Commission on Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation (United States National Commission for UNESCO) in plenary 
session at the conference room of the Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
September 26, 1946. 
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tional supplies and materials; and the urgent need of technical and pro- 
fessional assistance and counsel from the United States; and 

Recognizing the vital importance to the future peace of the world of 
rehabilitating not only the bodies but also the minds and spirits of those 
who have been subjected to the horrors of war and to the mis-education 
imposed by ruthless conquerors, be it 

Resolved that the National Commission for Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific Cooperation go on record as urging UNESCO to place a 
high priority during 1947 upon projects for the rehabilitation and re- 
construction of education in those countries devastated by war, and be 
it further 

Resolved that this Commission urge American agencies concerned with 
education to give serious consideration to ways and means whereby each 
may cooperate with the Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction in the rebuilding of educational facilities in the war-torn 
lands to the end that educational opportunity may be made available to 
all people as the right of each individual and the basis for international 
understanding and world peace. 


The final lap of the inexorable race between education and 
disaster is on. Political and commercial treaties and ties are 
far from enough. The making of lasting peace depends quite 
as much upon the strength of cultural, intellectual, and spir- 
itual bonds between peoples. The youth of the war-torn world 
eagerly seeks such bonds with America, while it demands as its 
heritage a share in the benefits of education. We must help 
the less fortunate countries help themselves in their struggle 
to restore and expand educational opportunity. We can thus 
directly facilitate the success of UNESCO and help to lay the 
educational foundation for a lasting peace. 








Higher Education and Labor Relations 
By DONALD J. SHANK 


OLLEGES AND universities have frequently been accused 
be of adopting, sheeplike, the newest educational fads, 
If Metropolis University sets up a curriculum in paper 
hanging or tax collecting, several big- and little-sister institu. 
tions will soon discover that they too have social responsibili- 
ties to train paper hangers and tax collectors. The recent 
line-up of institutions of all kinds to ride the exciting, but ex- 
pensive, band wagon of nuclear physics lends credence to this 
accusation. 

Some critics see in the increased attention given to industrial 
and labor relations by colleges and universities the develop- 
ment of another new and perhaps dangerous fad. The wide 
publicity given to the opening of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell, plus the news 
that several other institutions are embarking upon similar 
programs in the early future, has caused many persons to ask 
the meaning of these ventures. Are these moves occasioned 
by the wave of industrial disturbances which followed the end 
of hostilities? Did the General Motors-UAW dispute over 
price and wage relationships encourage the entry of institu- 
tions of higher education into this controversial area? Are 
the colleges trying to control management or to curb labor? 
Who is behind this new educational development? What do 
the colleges and universities hope to do? 

Few persons will not agree that the improvement of rela- 
tions between labor and management is one of the most press- 
ing domestic problems that faces the United States. With 
the broadening of social legislation at the federal and state 
level in the last twenty years, and with the consequent growth 
in the strength of labor unions, the need for better under- 
standing on the part of all parties to industrial conflict has 
become imperative. The issues in labor-management disputes, 
which frequently affect the very life of the people of the na- 
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tion, are not simple issues which can be solved by power and 
strength alone. The representatives of all parties concerned 
with industrial peace—labor, management, and the govern- 
ment, or the public—must come to the conference table with 
mutual confidence, the best possible understanding of the is- 
sues, and the best ideas for their solution. 

The term “industrial and labor relations” which has been 
given to this new area of collegiate study is comprehensive. 
In essence, it is simply the study of the relationships between 
employers and employees and between these groups and gov- 
ernment. The objectives of the new School at Cornell, as 


stated in the Law of New York, are a good definition of the 
field: 


It is necessary that understanding of industrial and labor relations be 
advanced; that more effective cooperation among employers and em- 
ployees and more general recognition of their mutual rights, obligations 
and duties under the laws pertaining to industrial and labor relations in 
New York State be achieved ; that means for encouraging the growth of 
mutual respect and greater responsibility on the part of both employers 
and employees be developed; and that industrial efficiency through the 
analysis of problems relating to employment be improved. . . . It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the State to provide facilities for 
instruction and research in the field of industrial and labor relations 
through the maintenance of a school of industrial and labor relations.* 


As a matter of fact, the recent attention given to the 
field of industrial and labor relations does not represent a 
completely new development in higher education in this coun- 
try. For many years schools of business administration in 
numerous institutions throughout the country have trained 
men and women to install and operate personnel programs. 
Research agencies in the fields of psychology and economics 
have been developed at several universities, such as Princeton 
and Yale, where intensive studies have been made of employer- 
employee relationships, primarily from the point of view of 
management. Such institutions as the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, the Wharton School, and other large 


Chapter 162, Laws of 1944. 
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schools of business have long given training in industrial rela- 
tions. Such great technical institutions as Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the California Institute of Technology 
have also undertaken research in this area. 

In the field of workers’ education, the experience of the 
School for Workers at the University of Wisconsin over the 
last twenty years is well known. This program of extension 
institutes, conducted for specific labor unions, has reached 
thousands of working people and has done much to train them 
in their rights and responsibilities. Similar extension activities 
have, in recent years, been increasingly developed by various 
institutions afhliated with the Catholic Church, such as the 
University of Portland, Rockhurst College, Siena College, 
and others. These colleges, in certain cases, have actually 
instituted programs leading to degrees in the field of industrial 
relations. 

In addition, special workers’ schools have been organized, 
such as the Highlander Folk School, the Hudson Shore Labor 
School, the California Labor School at San Francisco, and 
the Pacific Coast Labor School at Berkeley. With the grow- 
ing demand for education within the ranks of organized la- 
bor, both international unions and locals of the AFL and the 
CIO, have developed special training programs for their own 
workers. Summer courses have been instituted by unions in 
conjunction with collegiate institutions such as the University 
of North Carolina and Pennsylvania State College. Unions 
are now asking increasingly for an expansion of such coopera- 
tive projects. 

In considering the implications of this expanding educa- 
tional movement, particular attention will be given in this 
article to the experience at Cornell, since it has been most 
widely publicized and since it is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive. The questions which should be asked regarding the 
Cornell program should, to a greater or lesser degree, be 
asked of most of the other collegiate programs now under 
way. It is essential that educators understand fully what is 
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being attempted in these new understakings, how they devel- 
oped, how they operate, and what their long-term social con- 
tributions may be. The following five questions are, there- 
fore, proposed and are answered in terms of the Cornell 
experience. 

1. Is there a body of information and experience on labor- 
management relationships that can be taught? 

The fact that the educational, governmental, labor, and 
management leaders, responsible for the creation of the new 
division at Cornell, set it up as a degree-granting, integrated, 
four-year and graduate, professional school is a partial answer 
to this question. These men and women recognized that the 
study of industrial and labor relations must be soundly 
grounded on the social sciences. They did not believe, how- 
ever, that it should be attached specifically to the discipline 
of economics or psychology or political science. They were 
convinced, moreover, that there was a large and important 
core of new teaching materials and experience which justified 
the creation of a separate unified school. 

As a result, the curriculum which has been worked out at 
Cornell in cooperation with state leaders of government, la- 
bor, and management is a broad program in the social sciences. 
Ninety-seven hours of the 120 hours required for the degree, 
bachelor of science in industrial and labor relations, are pre- 
scribed. During the first two years the student takes a heavy 
dose of the social sciences—American history, sociology, so- 
cial psychology, economics, law, American government, labor 
economics. He also improves his communications skills by 
year courses in English and public speaking. He takes a 
special one-term course in accounting, which emphasizes the 
interpretation of financial statements. He has an opportunity 
to observe workers on their jobs in a required field course. 
With the exception of an orientation course and the courses 
in labor economics, foundations of law, and workers and jobs, 
all of the courses are those of other faculties, chiefly of arts 
and sciences. The prescribed program, at present, does not 
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include any foreign language or any science. The only formal 
mathematical training is accounting and statistics. 

The technical and professional core of the program is given 
in the junior and senior years. In the junior year every stu- 
dent takes a course in business organization and management 
and a course in corporation finance. Every student takes a 
year course in the history of labor and labor-union organiza- 
tion and management. In addition to one year of statistics, 
there are required courses at the junior level in human rela- 
tions in industry and administration. 

In the senior year, a year’s course in collective bargaining, 
mediation, and arbitration and a year’s course in personnel 
management are supplemented with special one-term courses 
in legal and constitutional aspects of labor problems and so- 
cial insurance, in social security, and in public relations. Dur- 
ing the last semester in school, all students study in a special 
laboratory in industrial and labor relations where actual office 
and conference situations are set up. 

Although most of the advanced work is offered by the teach- 
ing staff of the School, certain courses are given by the Col- 
lege of Engineering and the School of Business and Public 
Administration. 

Persons who have had little direct contact with industrial 
and labor relations will be surprised at the substantial litera- 
ture which has developed in recent years in this field. In ad- 
dition to comprehensive studies in economics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, there is a great 
wealth of material in the contracts which have been negotiated 
by thousands of unions and companies throughout the coun- 
try. There is also a growing literature within the organized- 
labor movement that is of significance both to the workers 
themselves and to management. At Cornell these materials 
are being brought together. Where no teaching materials al- 
ready exist, the staff is building materials from the current 
legislative developments at the state and federal levels and 
from the reports of labor and mana:zement groups and insti- 
tutions. 
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2. Should colleges and universities attempt to develop pro- 
grams in this field? 

As pointed out earlier, many institutions have already been 
active in one or another aspect in the field of industrial and 
labor relations. Some universities have developed programs 
aimed at the training of personnel for management. Others 
have attempted to help workers in their dealing with employ- 
ers. If the area of industrial and labor relations is a matter 
of social concern to the nation, and if colleges and univer- 
sities are to serve genuine social goals, then this clearly is an 
area in which the best thought and planning of scholars and 
experienced workers in the field is required. 

In so far as Cornell University is concerned, it should be 
pointed out that the impetus for the development of the School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations came, not from the Uni- 
versity itself, but from the state legislature. Eight years ago, 
New York State established the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions in the State of New York. 
This committee, a bipartisan body, under the chairmanship of 
Irving M. Ives, the first dean of the School, embarked upon 
an intensive analysis of labor-management relations in New 
York. It was the strong recommendation of this committee 
to the legislature which resulted in the formation of the 
School at Cornell.’ 

The Cornell program, unlike those of many institutions, 
was designed from the beginning to serve equally the needs 
of government, labor, and management. Any college which 
hopes to achieve this difficult goal must be certain that all 
three groups are given fair representation in the control of 
the institution, that the staff is chosen to assure fair considera- 
tion of all points of view, and that students are selected who 
are concerned with all aspects of industrial and labor relations. 

Since its inception the Cornell program has had the whole- 
hearted support of government, labor, and management lead- 
ers in the state. The University recognized that if it was to 


*Board of Temporary Trustees of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Report (Leg. Doc., 1945, No. 20). 
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embark upon a program in this field, it must have the support 
and best thinking of all these groups. The charter of the Uni- 
versity was amended to provide for the election each year of 
three members of the board of trustees from the field of labor 
in New York State. This year the chief state executive off- 
cers of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and Engi- 
neers, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the State 
Federation of Labor were elected to the Board. At the same 
time, the state’s chief executive officers in labor and commerce 
became ex-officio members of the board of trustees. 

3. Can those interested in government, labor, and manage- 
ment be taught in the same institution? 

Many social critics decried the idea that the Cornell 
School could offer a single required program that would be 
meaningful for those who would in future years sit at various 
sides of the conference table as representatives of manage- 
ment or of labor or of government. The experience of the 
first year of operation at the School has strengthened the 
opinion of all concerned with the venture that this not only 
can be done, but that it makes for better teaching and learning. 

The students at Cornell are, it is true, an exceptional group. 
They are substantially older than the average college student, 
and many of them have had wide experience within industrial 
personnel organizations, labor unions, and governmental 
agencies. There are strong personal biases on many social 
issues, but the program of the School has served to focus the 
thinking of all groups on common problems. Students who 
came to the School with convictions that all labor leaders 
were wild-haired Communists or with convictions that all em- 
ployers were slave-driving reactionaries have seen that the 
relations of labor and management cannot be explained with 
such glib generalities. As the students study together, live 
together, and work together, there is a growing sense of co- 
operation for the solution of common problems. 

4. How can nonacademic problems in industrial and labor 
relations be presented in a training program? 

No one at Cornell believes that all of the answers to all of 
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the problems in industrial and labor relations can be solved in 
the classroom. The curriculum is accepted as a starting-point 
for more intensive practical consideration of the problems in 
this area as they emerge in industrial life. The School utilizes 
two techniques to assure attention to the actual problems of 
industrial and labor relations. 

In the first place, outstanding leaders from government 
agencies, labor unions, and management regularly visit the 
School for intensive give-and-take discussions with the students. 
During the past year at least two, and frequently as many as 
four, visitors a week came to the University for periods rang- 
ing from a few hours to several days. These men and women, 
who have spent many years working in this field, do not usually 
speak in the formal classes. They meet with students in 
small and large groups for informal and more personal discus- 
sions. Those who visited the School during the past year have 
agreed that they have never met a group of undergraduates 
so enthusiastic about the study of fundamental issues or so 
well informed about these problems. The School will continue 
and will expand this program of supplementing the classroom 
teaching with the visits of men and women actually engaged 
in work in this area. 

The second major means by which students are brought 
into contact with actuality is the summer work-training pro- 
gram. Every undergraduate student in the School is required 
to spend three summers at work. During the first summer, 
if he has not had previous factory experience, he gets a job 
in an industrial or commercial organization. During his sec- 
ond and third summer, he is assigned to an opening in a gov- 
ernmental, labor, or management organization. Each student 
must, before graduation, have spent one summer working with 
labor and one with management. 

During the summer of 1946, the first in which the School 
was in operation, 101 students were engaged in work-training 
programs. The School has been fortunate in the excellent 
cooperation which government, labor, and management have 
given to this vital phase of its program. Students have had 
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challenging and well-paying jobs in such varied agencies as 
the National Labor Relations Board, the New York State 
Mediation Service, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the American Federation of Labor, and numerous large and 
small corporations from Maine to Colorado and from Illinois 
to Tennessee. 

In one city in New York State this summer, a purely for- 
tuitous situation developed which could not have been better 
planned by the School. In one large corporation in which the 
School had placed one of its students as an employee in the 
personnel department, a jurisdictional dispute developed. To 
this plant, for organizational work, was sent one of the stu- 
dents who had been employed for the summer by a labor 
organization in the state. When the election of the National 
Labor Relations Board was held, a student from the School, 
employed by the board, helped to conduct the election. In 
this way all three elements in the settlement of the dispute 
had students from the School as participants. The wealth of 
experience which such work brings to the students will nec- 
essarily influence the teaching program of the School. 

5. What will be the potential social contribution of the 
students of the School? 

The School does not believe that its limited number of 
graduates will solve all of the problems in industrial and labor 
relations in New York State. In October 1946 the total en- 
rollment was limited to 227 undergraduates and 12 graduate 
students. The School does believe, however, that its students 
will go into government service, into labor unions, and into 
industrial and personnel offices within corporations with a bet- 
ter understanding of the rights and responsibilities of all 
parties in industrial relations. It believes that the people who 
complete the program of the School will have a more compre- 
hensive and useful background and knowledge of social prob- 
lems and social issues than those who have worked in this 
field heretofore. It believes that there will be a growing 
demand for men and women with this type of training. 
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The School recognizes, however, that the undergraduate 
and graduate program at Cornell is only a small part of its 
broad obligation. There is, therefore, being developed a 
broad program of extension which will take to the people of 
the state, in concentrated form, information and knowledge 
on industrial and labor relations. In selected centers through- 
out the state, extension courses for workers and for managers 
are already under way. In the future, materials for adult 
education programs by other civic groups should be available. 

Underpinning both the resident program and the extension 
program will be a continuing basic research program. In co- 
operation with other educational institutions and govern- 
mental agencies, the School will define and work on the solu- 
tion of fundamental problems in this area. 

This article has attempted to point out the growing signifi- 
cance of industrial and labor relations as a field of study for 
colleges and universities in the United States. The movement 
is not, and cannot be considered, an educational fad. It is a 
field too difficult and too controversial to be well adapted to 
the game of “follow the leader.”’ It is an area which demands 
and merits the best educational planning and statesmanship 
which the nation has to offer. The Cornell experience is in 
no sense offered as a model for other educational institutions. 
It is reported here as the sincere attempt which the state of 
New York and Cornell University have made to aid in meet- 
ing an important social issue. 











Religion in Higher Education 


The Program of Faculty Consultations 
By JOHN W. NASON 


consultations was held on different campuses concern- 

ing the responsibility of administrative officers and 
faculty for religion in their institutions. What place ought 
religion to occupy? What attitude should be taken toward 
religious values and the Hebraic-Christian tradition? Where 
ought responsibility in this matter to rest? 

The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, and the American Council 
on Education agreed to sponsor as an experiment a program 
of faculty and administrative conferences to explore these 
questions. Consultants were selected, and a limited number of 
institutions were invited to participate. The purpose of these 
explorations was in part to discover how religion is actually 
treated on different types of campuses, how, i. e., the problems 
are viewed and what concern is actually felt by members of the 
administration and faculty; in part to discuss frankly and in- 
formally the responsibility of the institution and its constituent 
groups. It would be disingenuous to suggest that the partici- 
pants were strictly neutral in their attitudes. On the other 
hand, it would be a mistake to assume a merely missionary 
purpose. The faculty visitors may hold strong views on the 
nature of institutional responsibility. Their function, how- 
ever, was to discuss and explore this responsibility with like- 
minded people—like-minded in the sense of being equally con- 
cerned with the ends of higher education. 

Before reporting some of the results of this experiment, it 
might be well to glance briefly back over those currents of 
thought which have been largely responsible for the present 
situation. Up to the middle of the nineteenth century there 
was no serious question of the prominent role of religion in 
the curriculums and in the life of American colleges and uni- 
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versities. Its position reflected the importance of religion 
in the culture of the time. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, however, a number of developments brought 
about a gradual decline in the importance of religion in 
education. 

One such factor was the dubious extension of the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state to the separation of 
religion and education. Perhaps one should say the separa- 
tion of religion and public education, for it was Horace 
Mann’s determination to keep the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts free from sectarian control that gave the impetus to 
the present exclusion of religious teaching from so many of 
the elementary and secondary school systems of the country. 
Under the same banner of separation of church and state, 
many state legislatures and some state constitutions have for- 
bidden the teaching of religion within state universities or 
at least the support of such teaching with state funds. While 
private schools and colleges have been free to continue re- 
ligious instruction in general and denominational doctrines in 
particular, the trend in this century among the better-known 
colleges and universities has been away from the propagation 
of sectarian faith and even from religious teaching in general. 
One might cite not only the number of institutions which have 
become legally nonsectarian, but perhaps more important the 
decline in religious observance and in the emphasis on instruc- 
tion in the Christian tradition. 

A second factor of even greater influence has been the de- 
cline of interest in theological dogma. The rise of the modern 
scientific account of the universe has destroyed many old be- 
liefs and with them the sense of theotogical urgency of a period 
when salvation depended upon what one believed about the 
origin of the world, the nature of God and of man, and the 
probabilities of heaven and hell. For all practical purposes, 
science has replaced religion as the source upon which good, 
evil, and human destiny depend. Accordingly, it is the focus of 
man’s attention. I am not contending that scientific knowledge 
has driven out religious superstition as chemistry drove out 
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alchemy, though there are not a few today who would accept 
this conclusion. The modern view of the world—which is in 
large part the work of modern science—does make impossible 
many of the older religious beliefs. Man’s happiness does 
appear to depend less on an inscrutable deity and more on his 
(scientific) control over nature and himself. The confusion 
and uncertainty, which have attended the dissolution of a pat- 
tern of beliefs that ruled men’s minds for nearly two millenni- 
ums, have been reflected in the weakened position of the church 
as well as in the decline in religious instruction. Indeed, it was 
only natural that the intellectually minded should feel the 
difficulties in the older position more quickly and more deeply 
than those less given to speculation on ultimate issues. With 
their moral responsibility to teach the truth as they see it, the 
emphasis in our colleges and universities, private as well as 
public, has become increasingly secular. 

In another and more dubious way science has proved to be 
the enemy of religion. Some proponents of the scientific 
method claim that it has a monopoly on human knowledge, 
that the only truth that is genuine truth is that which is dis- 
covered by the scientific method. If this pretentious and dog- 
matic claim were itself true, then of course there would be no 
place left for religion which claims to provide an avenue to 
knowledge that is legitimate and that leads to understanding 
outside the purview of science. 

Distinct from this and yet closely allied to it is the subtle 
influence of the scientific attitude. One of the great achieve- 
ments of modern science is its ideal of objectivity and strict 
neutrality among facts. Science and wishful thinking are at 
opposite poles. Impressed by the soundness of this position 
and by the achievements made possible in part by rigid ad- 
herence to it, students in other fields have occasionally sought 
to extend the principle where it had no legitimate application. 
Of late the criticism has frequently been made that academic 
scholars in the humanities and social sciences sought, particu- 
larly in the period between the two wars, to be objective 
toward values as the natural scientists were objective toward 
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facts. This led to a kind of neutrality between right and 
wrong which at its best became the philosophical doctrine of 
relativism and at its worst a cult of indifference. How wide- 
spread it was it is difficult to say. Happily, it appears to have 
been a temporary fad that is now largely discredited. Never- 
theless, its depressing influence on any teaching about values, 
human ends, or the insights of religion is obvious; and it un- 
doubtedly played its part in the discrediting of religion as an 
integral part of higher education. 

One final factor deserves mention. In colonial and later 
periods the minister was likely to be the best-educated and 
most intelligent member of the community. He was the 
natural choice both to preside over and to instruct in the col- 
leges of the times. In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the development of academic scholarship together with 
the decline in the pre-eminence of religion combined to reduce 
the level of the minister both as leader in the community and 
as educator of the young. Departments of religion continued, 
however, to be filled with ministers whose training and back- 
ground were all too often inferior to that of their colleagues. 
Their scholarship was limited, and their pedagogical per- 
formance left much to be desired. Other members of the 
faculty looked skeptically at the teaching of religion as a 
process of indoctrination by the ignorant rather than of honest 
instruction by the wise. 

It was this situation which led Professor Charles Foster 
Kent of Yale to found the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education in order to provide fellowships for pros- 
pective teachers of religion or religiously concerned teachers of 
other subjects. In this way several hundred men and women 
have been helped with their graduate work in order that they 
might teach their subjects with the same intellectual compe- 
tence and scholarly background as other college and univer- 
sity teachers. The work of the council goes on with increas- 
ing effectiveness, the number of qualified teachers of religion 
today is growing, and scholarship in this field is proving to be 
as searching, critical, and profound as in any other. 
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This account cannot be more than a rough sketch of some 
of the factors which have brought about the present low estate 
of religion in our colleges and universities and against which 
the National Council and other agencies have thrown their in- 
fluence. Some understanding of what has happened and why it 
has happened is necessary for an appraisal of the present situ- 
ation. ‘There are signs in many quarters, some of them the 
most unexpected, that the place of religion is due for re- 
examination. Higher education is undertaking the most thor- 
ough and thoughtful study of its curriculum which this cen- 
tury has yet seen. The roots of the study go back into the 
dissatisfaction, increasingly apparent during the 1930's, with 
the accepted pattern of liberal education. Its great impetus, 
however, came out of World War II which so disrupted the 
accustomed academic ways that it provided an unusual oppor- 
tunity for achieving a certain perspective on what education 
should accomplish and how it could best achieve its ends. 

Two features recur again and again in the published state- 
ments of proposed revisions of the curriculum. One is the 
recognition of the need for and value of some common intel- 
lectual background for those who claim to be liberally edu- 
cated. This is the motive behind the various proposals for a 
basic set of prescribed courses, the “common core”’ of a gen- 
eral education. This is also the motive for the “integrating” 
courses whether historical, philosophical, religious, or all three. 
The growing recognition of the place of the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition in our culture and the value of the religious world 
view as a directive force for modern life are in striking con- 
trast to what might be described as the prevailing academic 
temper of decades past. 

The second characteristic which is repeated through the 
many proposals is the need for emphasis on values and ends. 
It might with some justice be argued that a liberal education 
ought always, at peril of not being liberal, to emphasize the 
ends of human life. But emphasis is a matter of degree, and 
we have seen that there were historical reasons why, during 
the first four decades of this century, the emphasis was 
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slighted. The shock of the depression of the thirties, the 
clash of rival ideologies leading up to the war, the impera- 
tives of the war itself, all combined to make men realize, 
outside as well as inside academic halls, that the purposes and 
ends of human activity are more important than, and logically 
prior to, the means. Power is perhaps indispensable, but 
power for what? Money is highly desirable, but money is a 
means to some end other than itself. The Nazis taught us 
what fanatical conviction can do. The Russians are demon- 
strating what single-minded devotion to their own ends can 
accomplish. Do we have equally potent convictions about 
our way of life? The importance of educating men and 
women to go out in the world, not only intellectually equipped 
to play their parts, but also, and more important, with some 
concept of the significance of what they must do and with 
convictions about the values they seek to realize, is overtaking 
once again the processes of higher education. The place of 
religion in this process cannot be ignored. It may still be dis- 
counted on the basis of some intellectual belief; it may even 
be attacked as otiose; but it cannot be ignored, for the under- 
standing of the ultimate ends of human life is illumined by 
religious history as well as by present religious experience 
and belief. 

The Hebraic-Christian tradition is a part of the cultural 
heritage of Western civilization, and the understanding of 
that civilization is no more possible without some knowledge 
of its spiritual ancestry than it would be without some concept 
of the role of modern science. If for no other reason, this 
should suffice to justify courses of solid content and scholar- 
ship devoted to the Bible, to the development of Christian 
thought and institutions, and to comparative religion. Fur- 
thermore, while it is true that genuine conviction need not 
spring only from religious belief, for the majority of men and 
women religion is still the great generator of convictions on 
ultimate issues. One cannot teach conviction or the importance 
of conviction as one teaches the law of supply and demand or 
the binomial theorem. They have to grow out of experi- 
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ence. What teachers can do is to hold their convictions with 
honesty and without concealment and thus show their students 
that such convictions are important. 

There are many organizations to promote religious life and 
behavior among college and university students. Sometimes 
these operate independently of the institution, sometimes with 
its full blessing and support. Indeed, there has been a tend- 
ency in recent years for colleges and universities to point to 
the Student Christian Movement, the Newman Club, the Wes- 
ley Foundation, chapel exercises, and similar extra-curricular 
activities and agencies as evidence not only of strong religious 
interest among the students, but also of the satisfactory way 
in which the institutions are fulfilling their obligations in this 
field. All of these extra-curricular religious activities and 
organizations are valuable so far as they go. The trouble is 
that they do not go far enough. They cannot go far enough, 
and the belief that their existence discharges the responsibility 
of the institution for religion is a major source of weakness. 
Students who come to college with strong religious convictions 
will take an active part in one or more of these undergraduate 
student activities. The majority, however, will unconsciously 
look to see what the authorities judge to be important. If 
religion is relegated to the role of a not-too-important side- 
show, if its part in our intellectual and emotional tradition is 
ignored, and if the members of the faculty act with indif- 
ference, whether deliberate or unconscious, toward those ques- 
tions of ultimate import which no discipline can escape and on 
which religion has had much to say, then it is small wonder 
that a majority of students will go their way, troubled, per- 
haps, and a little uneasy in the absence of answers, upon the 
assumption that religion does not matter. 

The program of faculty consultations on religion is de- 
signed to explore in more detail what is being done, what can 
be done, and what ought to be done. The sponsoring agen- 
cies appointed a steering committee consisting of J. Seelye 
Bixler, president of Colby College; Paul J. Braisted, program 
director of the Hazen Foundation; Victor L. Butterfield, pres- 
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ident of Wesleyan University; J. Hillis Miller, associate com- 
missioner, University of the State of New York; George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education; and 
John W. Nason, president of Swarthmore College and of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 

From the start it was decided to limit the number of par- 
ticipating institutions. This was a practical necessity. The 
program was highly experimental. It was desirable to include 
different types of institution, though as will be seen shortly, the 
majority in the first year were private liberal arts colleges. 
We were not sure of the response, nor were we certain of the 
number of consultants available. About thirty invitations 
were extended. The response was far more enthusiastic than 
the committee had dared hope, only one of those institutions 
originally invited indicating a lack of interest. As it turned 
out, the real problem has been to find enough qualified con- 
sultants or visitors to handle the flood of requests which came 
in as a result of the initial invitations. It was obviously im- 
portant that the consultants should be men and women with 
full faculty standing and recognition, that they should be 
sympathetic to the purposes of the venture, and that they 
should be at home in the philosophical and religious issues 
which were bound to come up for critical discussion. 

All in all, during the academic year 1945-46 nineteen 
colleges and universities were visited. They were: Beloit, 
Brown, Bryn Mawr, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Denison, Lawrence, Mills, Occidental, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pomona, Reed, Rockford, Scripps, Syra- 
cuse, University of Iowa, University of Oregon, Wesleyan. 
Four consultants took part in the program: George F. 
Thomas, professor of religious thought at Princeton and fel- 
low of the National Council, Theodore M. Greene, formerly 
professor of philosophy at Princeton and now at Yale, Wil- 
liam E. Hocking, professor emeritus of philosophy at Har- 
vard, and Edwin E. Aubrey, president of Crozer Theological 
Seminary and fellow of the National Council, formerly pro- 
fessor of Christian theology and ethics at the University of 
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Chicago. The average length of time spent on each campus 
was three days. A generous grant from the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation covered the office expenses and modest hon- 
orariums for the consultants. Each institution was asked to 
contribute $50 to a travel pool, which met the cost of 
traveling. 

Only one of the nineteen institutions visited reported dis- 
satisfaction. The others expressed varying degrees of appre- 
ciation and indebtedness. In some cases the reaction was one 
of enthusiasm, and in two instances the consultants were in- 
vited back at the institution’s own initiative. The committee 
sought in advance to make the visits as profitable as possible 
by asking each president to appoint some member of the 
faculty to be chairman of a local committee to make arrange- 
ments and see that the consultant had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss religion with the appropriate and influential members of 
the faculty. It was made clear that the consultant was com- 
ing to talk with administration and faculty members and not 
to address the students, although appearance at chapel or 
before a student religious group was permissible if it did not 
conflict with the primary purpose of the visit. Needless to 
say, the arrangements varied from one campus to another, 
and the success of the visit depended in large part on the way 
in which arrangements were made. The experience of the first 
year has indicated that it is highly desirable for the consultant 
to speak before as large a faculty group as possible in his first 
appearance. He can then more easily follow this up with 
consultations with small groups and special committees re- 
sponsible for the curriculum. Much depends upon the interest 
of the president. In the few instances where he was absent or 
had failed to appoint a strong faculty committee, the con- 
sultations were less effective than they might otherwise have 
been. 

The consultants reported that, while the degree of interest 
in religion varied considerably from one institution to another, 
the teaching of religion was inadequate in nearly every in- 
stance. This is in no sense a reflection upon the members of 
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the faculty who teach such courses; on the contrary, the con- 
sultants reported almost unanimously their high regard for the 
instruction in religion and for the quality of the courses. The 
difficulty lies in the amount of religious instruction available. 
In many cases they pointed out that those responsible for 
courses in religion are overworked and consequently unable 
to offer the variety that seems desirable. It is not altogether 
surprising to discover that the provision made in college and 
university budgets for the teaching of religion is inadequate. 

Another conclusion which all consultants brought away from 
their visits was that in many institutions the majority of the 
faculty with whom they talked are either hostile to or indif- 
ferent toward religion. This attitude might have been sus- 
pected, but it is perhaps as well to have first-hand corrobora- 
tion of so unhappy a situation. In some few instances the 
hostility appears to stem from a low opinion of the scholar- 
ship and academic standing of teachers of religion. In most 
cases, however, it is the fear of indoctrination. It was pointed 
out, quite rightly, that an effective teacher of religion needs 
some personal conviction on the issues he is discussing, and 
then wrongly concluded that such conviction invalidated the 
quality of the teaching. Teachers of literature, of philosophy, 
of the various social sciences need to have convictions in their 
fields if they are to teach effectively. The only criticism which 
would be valid would arise if they deliberately presented only 
part of the facts or one side of their subject with the inten- 
tion of making converts through ignorance of the alternatives. 
The same can be said of religion. Not only is it on the same 
footing as the other disciplines in this respect, but the ma- 
jority of present teachers of religion are as competent and 
honest as their colleagues. 

While reports were received by the committee from the in- 
stitutions visited and from the consultants on their experi- 
ences, no official recommendations are as yet contemplated. 
In many instances, the president asked for a copy of any re- 
port made by the visitor. Where no request was made, the 
report has occasionally been sent to the president, especially 
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if it contained information and comments which the committee 
felt the administration might like to have. It is fully recog. 
nized that there is no one solution to the issues raised, and 
that the diversity of American institutions of higher learning 
not only permits but requires a diversity of solutions. Here 
again it is important to bear in mind that the program is one 
of discussion and consultation, carried on with the belief that 
such discussion is good and will have its own results in the 
thinking and attitudes of those who take part. 

The program of consultations will continue during the pres- 
ent academic year. The requests for visits already exceed the 
committee’s ability to supply consultants. For this reason, the 
practice of inviting selected institutions to participate will be 
maintained. In this way a wider variety of colleges and uni- 
versities may be included. This should not be interpreted to 
exclude inquiries from institutions vitally interested,’ but it 
must constitute a warning that a large-scale program is not 
yet possible—or desirable until further trial has been made. 

The proper place and treatment of religion in our educa- 
tional system are two of the pressing problems for the United 
States. The present investigation is restricted to colleges and 
universities. Their problems differ from those of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is perhaps important to 
repeat that no one solution will suffice. As the character of 
liberal education, and for that matter of vocational education 
as well, is studied and curriculums are undergoing profound 
revision, religion must come in for more attention than it has 
received for the past seventy-five years. It is the hope of the 
committee that its program of faculty consultations may con- 
tribute to the thoughtful consideration of the issues and the 
constructive solution of the problem. 


* Requests for further information should be addressed to William W. McKee, 
executive secretary of the program, in care of the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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A New Field for Scientists 


By HARRY C. BAUER 


faction from assisting research workers in locating 

elusive information than from any other work they 

do. This is reference and research work. It varies all the 
way from simple and sometimes trivial fact-finding to inten- 
sive searching for data which will be of real use to society. 
Those who enjoy radio quiz programs would find pleasure in 
locating quotations and answering other elementary questions. 
They would also enjoy working on advanced reference prob- 
lems once they learned the requisite skills. There is, for in- 
stance, great satisfaction in assisting engineers. Some years 
ago a bridge across the Tennessee River had to be raised 
seventeen feet. Only a combination of unusual conditions 
would permit raising a large bridge this distance. By checking 
literature on applicable engineering practice, librarians found 
ideas for completing the job at a considerable saving of money. 
A technical librarian copes with such problems repeatedly. 
He also serves to bridge the gap between various fields of 
knowledge. An aircraft manufacturer constructing passenger 
planes wanted to determine the best size of “bucket” seats. 
His workmen knew how to make the seats but not how to cal- 
culate the proper size. A library provided requisite anthropo- 
logical data for the solution of this problem. The technical 
librarian also serves frequently as liaison between professions. 
A crew of foresters once erected a series of check dams to 
stop erosion on a steep hillside. Forestry supervisors compli- 
mented the workers for the neat job accomplished. After a 
few weeks, the rains came. The check dams were washed out 
in a hurry. This puzzled the foresters. They looked the 
matter up in their library without success. Then they in- 
formed a technical librarian of their predicament. He offered 
them engineering handbooks containing descriptions of cushion 
pools and the hydraulic jump. He also introduced them to 
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engineers who were conversant with methods for installing 
permanent check dams. Thus he not only bridged the gap be- 
tween two subject fields but also acted as liaison between the 
professions of forestry and engineering. Such are the pleas- 
ures of the reference librarian. 

The steps taken in assembling the collections which a refer- 
ence librarian utilizes afford interesting positions for technical 
librarians. The collections must be managed. The manage- 
ment of a library is like the administration of any business, in- 
volving personnel work, maintenance, and budgetary super- 
vision. In addition to these functions, however, it entails a 
knowledge of book collections, their acquisition, classification, 
cataloguing, housing, and utilization. Administration would 
appeal to those who like to work with people and enjoy run- 
ning a business. 

Interesting careers are provided in the specialties, too: book 
purchasing is a splendid field for people who like to evaluate 
books; classification and cataloguing appeal to those with a 
scholarly bent and methodical, logical minds; those with an in- 
clination for practical work can turn to maintenance and hous- 
ing of collections. There are a host of other side lines in 
librarianship, such as library planning and construction, bind- 
ing and preservation of books, abstracting, translating, micro- 
photography, photostating, and library cost analysis, which 
make the field practically unlimited in possibilities for those 
who would become science librarians. 

There are opportunities of another kind in the improve- 
ment. of existing methods and the development of new pro- 
cedures. For instance, libraries use cataloguing and classifi- 
cation systems that have endured for almost a century. Yet 
every librarian recognizes that changes and modifications are 
desirable if not absolutely necessary. Newcomers to the field 
need not fear that everything has been done, leaving no new 
fields to conquer. And even if everything had been done, 
future workers could console themselves with the fact that 
nothing is done, finally and right. There is not now and never 
was a perfectly run library. Furthermore, there are problems 
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with which librarians have coped, but not successfully. Men 
with daring, curiosity, and lively imaginations have made pro- 
posals which should attract new recruits and arouse their 
enthusiasm. 

In the future we are assured there will.be many new libra- 
ries established. This will be true particularly in the special- 
library field where there will be much call for persons with 
scientific and technological backgrounds. Every large corpora- 
tion or government agency carrying on research will require 
library specialists. A rubber company will need librarians with 
training in chemistry and rubber technology as well as skill in 
library practice. Stirred by a report to the President by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, the Congress has for consideration a broad 
program for ‘Science, the Endless Frontier.’ Inauguration 
of this program will result in expanded activities for libraries 
and new types of libraries which will serve to reduce the ex- 
traneous work of the scientist. 

The shortage of trained librarians with scientific and tech- 
nological backgrounds is particularly great. Actually, there 
has never been a sufficient supply of library specialists in 
science and technology. The reason for this is that most men 
and women who have become librarians in the past were stu- 
dents of literature, history, language, or possibly social science. 
Through necessity, many of them were drafted to administer 
technological collections. 

Today, however, there is an over-all shortage of all types 
of librarians. This, together with the expansion of need for 
personnel with scientific backgrounds is more pronounced than 
ever. Figures published by the American Library Associa- 
tion reflect a shortage of approximately 2,500 librarians. The 
association believes that there will be a need for 20,000 new 
recruits during the next six years. All students entering col- 
lege who intend to major in such subjects as biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, engineering, and the other applied arts 
should consider library service in these fields. Technologists, 
vocational counselors, parents, and teachers should know of 
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the opportunities in the library field and of the urgent need 
for specialists in science and technology. 

Librarianship is useful to mankind. In making the printed 
word available, the librarian unlocks the knowledge of the past 
so that it can be used as a guide to the future. This is espe- 
cially valuable in the fields of science and technology where 
new developments and inventions inevitably grow out of pre- 
vious accomplishments. No longer does society expect re- 
search workers to enter their laboratories and dream up things 
that have never been thought of before; the days of alchemy 
and magic are gone. The modern scientist knows how to rely 
upon the past. Seeking the help of a librarian before starting 
a new undertaking, the research worker reads the literature on 
his subject to assure himself of what has already been done, 
thereby benefiting from progress already made and avoiding 
duplication of effort. In spite of the cloak of secrecy sur- 
rounding it, we may be certain that the men instrumental in 
the development of the atomic bomb, for example, utilized 
library resources before setting up the elaborate and costly 
paraphernalia for the production of plutonium and for atomic 
fission. The antecedents of those investigations reach back 
to 400 B.c. 

Man is the only animal endowed with the ability to record 
his experiences for the use of future generations. The primary 
function of librarianship is to make this accumulated record 
available for use. It seems that men have always striven to 
build on the foundation of the past. Unfortunately, scientists 
of old were not always able to read records of past investiga- 
tion before starting an undertaking. Sometimes no record 
existed; when one did exist, it was likely to be unavailable, ex- 
cept in one inaccessible library. 

The classic example, however, of what happens when exist- 
ing literature is not thoroughly canvassed is found in the loss 
of more than a generation of progress in the field of genetics 
when Mendel’s rules governing hybrids did not come to the at- 
tention of other scientists working on heredity. Because of 
inadequate library facilities in Mendel’s time, published re- 
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search was dead and buried unless it received immediate at- 
tention. Mendel’s findings were published in an obscure Ger- 
man scientific magazine in 1866. In 1900, three scientists, 
Hugo De Vries, Carl Correns, and Erich Tschermak, pub- 
lished reports confirming the work of Mendel. Each, how- 
ever, believed himself to be an innovator until the chance dis- 
covery that Mendel had anticipated them by many years. 
Thus, while Mendel’s work was resuscitated, three capable 
scientists had labored in vain and scientific development was 
delayed at least a generation. 

The modern scientist is equally hard put to keep abreast of 
the times. The massive accumulation of research cannot be 
grasped, let alone remembered. Even for the most conscien- 
tious, it is impossible to keep up to date by reading. The 
most significant achievements are likely to be lost in the welter 
of inconsequential publications coming off the presses. As spe- 
cialization extends, the difficulty increases. More and more 
reliance must be placed upon the librarian to steer the course 
through the maze of printed matter, a task calling for highly 
trained personnel and the finest bibliographic tools. 

The power of summoning the past is not the only duty of 
librarianship. The developments of science are of universal 
importance. Under modern living conditions our people have 
more and more leisure time at their disposal. Reading is one 
of the best ways for profitably utilizing this time. Here the 
science librarian has a particularly important role to play in 
contributing to the rapidly growing interest in adult education. 

Society is beset by still one other problem of vital concern 
to the science-technology librarian. There is a general belief 
that new inventions and advances in science have come so 
quickly that spiritually and mentally we are not able to keep 
abreast of them. Some even assert, ““Modern man is obso- 
lete.”” While this is not at all the case, something must be done 
to help the scientist recognize the social significance of his 
achievements. Scientists can afford no longer to live in ivory 
towers and shun social or political problems. The librarian, 
by bringing current social and political thought to the scientist, 
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can assist in arousing new interests and a wider point of view 
among those who make the mold for the “shape of things to 
come.” . 

Robert Louis Stevenson once counseled his literary brethren, 
‘Whatever be your calling and however much it brings you in 
the year, you could still, you know, get more by cheating.” 
The salary situation is not as bad as all that. Although libra- 
rianship has long been an underpaid profession, times are 
changing. Today, a librarian can live by his profession; 
salaries have climbed higher and higher, now comparing fav- 
orably with those paid in other educational professions which 
have related purposes and require like preparation. 

Though library salaries for technical and scientific special- 
ists in the different geographical areas vary considerably, be- 
ginning salaries currently quoted range from $1,800 to $2,400. 
Advancement is not rapid but usually comes to those who 
demonstrate ability and show initiative. A fortunate few oc- 
casionally reach a peak salary of $10,000 or $12,000. Nor- 
mally, however, the average for experienced specialists ranges 
from $2,500 to $6,000. Most special libraries pay higher 
salaries than do public or university libraries. Advancement in 
special libraries, furthermore, is not based on fixed salary 
schedules. Thus, the individual can gain recognition by the 
performance of superior work. A special librarian is a part 
of the staff of the establishment in which he works. ° If he has 
ability to sell the library service so that it makes material con- 
tributions to the work of his organization, he is usually re- 
warded materially as well as spiritually. 

For a professional librarian the minimum training is one 
year beyond the regular academic four-year college course 
leading to the B.A. or B.S. degree. A student who knows at 
the beginning of his college training that he wishes to be a 
librarian should choose his subjects with care. If he wishes 
to be a librarian in an engineering or technological library, 
he can take a four-year engineering course of his own choice 
including two or more years of a foreign language (preferably 
German or French) as an elective or extra. If he can fit in a 
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course on economics and another on the social sciences, so 
much the better; the broader his education, the better librarian 
he will be. Upon graduation, he begins his one-year curriculum 
in library science. The material covered in the curriculum gen- 
erally includes administration, cataloguing and classification, 
book selection, reference work, history of books and printing, 
bibliography, and other selected courses on binding and the me- 
chanical handling of different types of publications. Many 
students work part time in college libraries or laboratories. 

Upon completion of the library school curriculum, the grad- 
uate is ready for his first library position. His library school 
will usually be in a position to place him or assist him in find- 
ing a satisfactory opening. If, however, he decides that he 
wants more schooling, he has two choices—either to seek a 
higher degree in his subject specialty, be it chemistry, engineer- 
ing, biology, or another subject; or to study for a higher de- 
gree in librarianship. The University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia University, the University of 
Illinois, and the University of Michigan offer advanced work 
in librarianship. The usual requirement is a bachelor’s de- 
gree, plus the completion of the basic course in library science, 
with or without practical experience. The graduate student 
is permitted to specialize in some field of library science and to 
complete research on some special topic or problem. Just as 
in other schools, the graduate programs are individualized 
and of indefinite duration. The degrees of M.S. in L.S., M.A. 
in L.S., or M.S. are granted by all these schools. In addition, 
at the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
the doctor’s degree is awarded for advanced work. For de- 
tailed information about library school curriculums, students 
should secure the school catalogues. 

Whether a student takes his advanced degree in the subject 
field or in library science does not greatly matter. People have 
suceeded on either basis. But one may take for granted that 
added schoolwork qualifies the librarian for a better position. 

For success in the library field the same personal qualities 
that are needed in other professions are requisite—common 
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sense, breadth of vision, imagination, initiative, friendliness, 
administrative ability, a liking for books, and a respect for the 
printed word. But the prospective librarian should not neces- 
sarily be what is known as “bookish.” Interest in people and 
service is just as important as knowledge of books. Librarian- 
ship is an excellent life-work for people who have the edu- 
cator’s instinct and the desire to work with people for the 
good of all. Mental curiosity, quickness of comprehension, a 
sense of humor, accuracy and resourcefulness—all the quali- 
ties which make a good laboratory worker—are desirable. 

In fact, soon we may expect to have two sorts of scientists: 
those who work in the laboratory and those who work in the 
library. They will supplement each other and be of equal im- 
portance. Aptitude and taste will determine which of these 
posts a worker will hold. 
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Training in Understanding 
By J. STEWART BURGESS 


ing of the Security Council of U.N. in commenting on 

the tempestuous scenes that followed the opening of 
the session remarked, ‘‘Discussion started too soon. The dele- 
gates had had no opportunity to get acquainted before they 
took up the issues that have divided them.” 

During the war years many of our governmental agencies 
endeavored to equip their personnel with “area orientation,” 
in order that they could most effectively, smoothly, and use- 
fully perform their function among peoples whose cultural set- 
ting differed from their own. The OWI, OSS, the Army and 
Navy Intelligence, the Red Cross, all had, for longer or 
shorter periods, courses designed to bring about better under- 
standing, on the part of soldier, sailor, nurse, doctor, or Red 
Cross worker, of the people among whom they were to work. 
Unfortunately, the orientation of the great mass of the Amer- 
ican GI’s or sailors and their officers, notably those operating 
in the Pacific theater, was in many cases so sketchy that no real 
understanding of Orientals was achieved. This resulted in 
enmities unnecessarily incurred, and many have returned thor- 
oughly disliking the peoples of China, Burma, or of the Pacific 
isles. 

Since an increasing number of Americans are likely to travel 
or reside in the Pacific area, it may be of interest to those con- 
cerned with more fruitful and harmonious relations between 
peoples to sketch an experimental attempt to prepare an in- 
ternational group, predominantly American, for successful 
adjustment to Chinese life. 

Clearly the task of the Training Center of UNRRA was 
not to improve the technical skills of the 504 (304 men and 
200 women) welfare workers, physicians, nurses, engineers, 
agriculturists, mechanics, accountants, secretaries, transporta- 
tion specialists, and administrators recruited for service in 
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China from September 1945 to April 1946. These men and 
women were selected from among many thousands of appli- 
cants because they were already highly trained and thoroughly 
competent in their fields of specialization. Less than 10 per- 
cent, however, had ever been in China, and an even smaller 
proportion had lived there long enough to have a good under- 
standing and appreciation of Chinese life and culture. In 
addition to the predominantly American group, Canadians, 
Latin Americans, and a few Europeans were among the 
trainees. 

A few of these initiates were at first inclined to doubt the 
value of training. “I’m a physician and know my medicine; 
why study about China?”’ “People are pretty much the same 
everywhere. If I can get on in the good old U.S.A., I can any- 
where.” ‘“Let’s get out as soon as possible. I'll pick up 
knowledge of China when I get there.” ‘“There’s no need for 
me to study the language. I can get an interpreter, as mer- 
chants in Shanghai have done for generations.” Such re- 
marks were not uncommon during the first day or two. 

In a surprisingly short time the antagonism of this minority 
vanished. The sheer interest of the complicated and dynamic 
Chinese scene and their early realization of the vast amount of 
practical knowledge required to adjust to a culture so totally 
different soon transformed reluctance into enthusiastic par- 
ticipation. 

The wide range in training, occupation, age, experience, 
nationality, intellectual aptitude, and motivation for interna- 
tional civil service increased both the difficulty and the chal- 
lenge of this unique project in adult education. However dif- 
ferent the backgrounds, nationality, and professional interest, 
this group had certain things in common. They were going to 
do a job in China with little or no previous understanding of 
its people, history, social institutions, customs. To do their 
job well, no matter how technical its nature, some understand- 
ing of this alien people was essential. 

UNRRA training of China-bound personnel started infor- 
mally with a small seminar group in May 1945. The more 
formal program began September 24, 1945, and closed April 
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30, 1946. Although differing somewhat in conception and 
organization, the China training program had the advantage 
of being the last of a series of training programs for UNRRA 
field staff. UNRRA’s major educational venture began with 
the preparation of over two thousand employees for work in 
Europe and the Near East. This earlier course had been 
organized by Frank Munk, director of UNRRA training; 
Harold E. Snyder, his associate, and later his successor; and 
Hertha Kraus of Bryn Mawr College. The experience and 
continued guidance of these persons was most helpful in the 
China training. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Three preliminary days’ work was centered on the prin- 
ciples and organization of UNRRA and introduced the broad 
sweep of Chinese history and the essentials of Chinese geog- 
raphy. From the very start the problem of the adjustment of 
the westerner to the Chinese was emphasized. Discussions 
brought out the traits of character and ways of behavior of 
westerners—especially Americans—which Chinese quite gen- 
erally do not like and the things about the Chinese that we 
misunderstand or dislike. ‘The domineering westerner, the 
boastful American, the fidgety and overhasty Occidental, the 
competitive aggression of the hustling go-getter, the man who, 
lacking composure, resorts to force and violence—these char- 
acteristics the Chinese especially resent. Those relatively 
little influenced by Western contacts also frequently mis- 
understand public manifestations of affection between men 
and women. On the other hand, many Chinese traits are mis- 
understood or disliked by westerners. The excessive deference 
to the older generation, the strength of family obligation so 
often rivaling public interest, the capacity for compromise, the 
inability to understand the westerner’s stress on legal tech- 
nicalities and rights, the fatalism which can so easily appear as 
unfeeling indifference to suffering, the commission system 
called “‘squeeze,”’ and finally that universal regard for face. 
These and other important differences were mentioned at the 
outset and later elaborated. 
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The heart of the orientation was a four-weeks—later re- 
duced to three-weeks—cycle of discussions led by leading Chi- 
nese officials, educators, or businessmen and by westerners 
who had lived in China and made that country their life-study. 
This group of authorities, each of whom spoke once or more 
at the Center, totaled fifty-five and represented virtually every 
field of social, economic, and political activity. The Center 
was fortunate in securing the services of ranking authorities. 
The principal training officer, the author of this paper, had 
lived in China many years as educator and social worker. 
My associate, Howard Sollenberger, was brought up in China 
and had had several years of famine-relief experience in that 
country. Both of us speak Chinese and were regular discus- 
sion leaders in the program. 

The dangers of too much repetition and lack of continuity, 
always present when such an array of outside talent is brought 
in, were carefully guarded against by defining clearly in ad- 
vance the role of each speaker and discussion leader, thorough 
briefing, and by having regular members of the staff chair each 
meeting and summarize the discussion. 

Following the presentation of geography and of the broad 
sweep of history down to the modern period, the three-week 
cycle continued with the forms of Chinese thought and rela- 
tionship inherited from the past and the basic institutional 
pattern of old China—the family, the village, the guild, agri- 
cultural life and organization. One meeting on the impact 
of the West on China with the invasion of soldier and diplo- 
mat, merchant, and missionary was followed by discussions of 
the transformation of modern China, industrial and commer- 
cial change, educational revolution and intellectual renais- 
sance, social changes effected by the missionary, political evo- 
lution, and the rise of the Kuomintang. 

With this groundwork laid, the development and results of 
the Sino-Japanese war were covered. Discussion of eco- 
nomic and social change due to this conflict followed. Present 
trends and movements identified as political, economic, and 
social were then presented. The structure and organization 
of the national government were explained. The nature and 
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significance of the present political conflict in China was ap- 
proached by different speakers from different angles. This 
was followed by discussions of China’s international relation- 
ships. Talks were informal and ample time was allowed for 
discussion. 

Each member of the Center on the first day was furnished 
with a kit of printed and mimeographed material which con- 
tained, in addition to data on UNRRA, material on the his- 
tory, geography, social, and economic problems of China. A 
small but well-selected library of books, pamphlets, and cur- 
rent magazines on China located at the Center made further 
reading convenient and accessible. 

A series of meetings on various aspects of the westerner’s 
adjustments in China covered the hazards to health and ways 
to avoid contagion and infection, the westerner’s use of leisure 
time and the possibilities of developing hobbies in the fields of 
art, the theater, or by collecting things Chinese. Sessions on 
social habits and customs dealt with a wide range of informa- 
tion, from how and when to drink tea to how to deal fairly 
and happily with your cook. Early in each cycle, Stella Fisher 
Burgess, the wife of the principal training officer, traced from 
her own experience in a talk called “From Observer to Par- 
ticipant” the gradual process by which a Western woman 
eventually is able to identify herself with the interests and 
activities of the Chinese. 

To help trainees understand the processes of adjustment 
between peoples of different cultural backgrounds, two psy- 
chiatrists and an anthropologist contributed valuable insights. 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, resident physician of the Psychiatric Hos- 
pital of the University of Tennessee, narrated in a fascinat- 
ing manner how Chinese peasants respond to disaster 
and suffering and how the average Chinese appraises and 
reacts to westerners. Another psychiatrist, Dr. George N. 
Rains, of the neuropsychiatric division of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital near Washington, drawing on his observations of 
how Navy personnel adjust to or crack up under conditions 
of strain in the setting of a different civilization, gave valuable 
advice on how to keep emotionally healthy under hitherto un- 
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experienced and critical conditions. The process whereby a 
westerner gets acquainted with and comes to an appreciative 
understanding of the ways of foreign peoples was vividly pre- 
sented by Dr. Ruth Benedict, well-known anthropologist of 
Columbia University. 

No attempt will be made here to outline the thorough over- 
view of the work of the various activities of UNRRA pre- 
sented by the heads of the technical division and the detailed 
study of the progress and problems of the China program 
of that agency. This was a substantial part of the work of 
the Training Center, but we are here concerned with area 
orientation. 

One important aspect of preparation is an introduction to 
the Chinese language, despite the extremely short time allotted 
to training. Five week-day mornings, each week, the members 
spent two hours on the introduction to spoken Chinese. The 
first week under Professor C. P. Sha, experienced language 
teacher formerly of the University of California, was de- 
voted to mastering the sounds and tones of the language. 
After this careful drill the textbook of Spoken Chinese pre- 
pared by the U. S. Army was made use of in small groups 
instructed by Chinese-speaking teachers familiar with the 
newer methods of presenting spoken language. Diligent study 
including constant use of the phonograph records based on the 
text soon dissipated any fear of the language, and trainees 
rapidly attained a knowledge of useful words and phrases and 
even an insight into the structure of a language. For some 
this language study continued after the three-week course. 
While waiting for boat or plane, they kept at this study, and 
for those who went by sea classes on shipboard were arranged. 
Classes were continued in China. 

While some made no progress in language, largely through 
lack of interest and application, many arrived in the new and 
strange land able to ask directions, make purchases, and deal 
with servants and had the satisfaction of manifesting to the 
Chinese people at least a beginning knowledge. Letters 
from China have spoken of the great practical value of this 
beginning, of how a few words eased the adjustment in tight 
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places and made them feel much more at home. The basis 
for further study was also laid. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


At the Training Center the social life and relationships of 
the members contributed to the educational process of train- 
ing for life in China. Direct participation in the administra- 
tion of the Center was secured by means of a members’ coun- 
cil, composed of two elected representatives of each class. 
Panels composed partly or entirely of trainees were organized. 
At one such panel the question was introduced, ‘What is your 
most frequent apprehension as you look forward to going to 
China?’ There followed very frank statements such as, “I 
feel ignorant of conditions. I am like a sponge, getting in 
every little bit of knowledge I can find. It is rather over- 
whelming to think of living in such a different kind of civiliza- 
tion.” “I have some apprehension about going to a distant 
point alone.” ‘‘As I study the greatness of Chinese culture, 
I sometimes wonder what we really have to offer. Frank dis- 
cussions such as we have had with Dr. Leonard Hsu help 
allay our fears.” Personal acquaintance with able Chinese ar- 
ranged by the Center lessened such apprehension. A weekly 
tea given by the earlier members to welcome each new class 
enabled them to become better acquainted and also have the 
chance for informal contacts with guests, both Chinese and 
westerners who had lived in China. 

When the main emphasis of an educational program is the 
mental and emotional reorientation of westerners so that they 
may harmoniously and effectively blend into the life and ways 
of a foreign scene, it is difficult to appraise accurately the re- 
sults of such a training course. A few indications of what was 
learned, what attitudes were altered, and in what direction, 
have come to hand and will be briefly summarized. 

Sixteen members of two of the earliest classes were asked, 
“What attitudes and ways of thinking which the Chinese have 
should the westerner be aware of in dealing with them?” 

Some of the written replies were: 
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In making changes, move by suggestion rather than by saying this or 
that is wrong or should be corrected. 


Necessary to retain an open mind constantly and not jump to conclu- 
sions, especially upon arrival. It is important that the westerner should 
not expect to be able to force his viewpoint on the Chinese. It is not a 
good idea for the westerner to inject himself into Chinese politics with- 
out thoroughly understanding the various viewpoints. 


Never tell a Chinese in the presence of another that he is at fault. If 


necessary, use a third person. Be subtle in your suggestions for any 
changes. 


Never reprimand a Chinese in public or cause him in any way to lose 
face. 


Be polite and not boastful. 


Western ways are not necessarily superior. Be unbiased, openminded, 
understanding of the Eastern point of view. 


We should consider the Chinese our intellectual and social equals. 
Our conduct is as strange and foreign to them as theirs is to us. A toler- 
ant outlook is essential. 


Suggest ways of doing things, rather than insisting on methods of pro- 
cedure. Do not be arbitrary; find solutions that provide a compromise 
so that both parties may be satisfied. Keep one’s sense of humor near 
the surface. Be relaxed. Do not press. Do not be tense. 


They dislike western aggressiveness. 


Recognize the values of Chinese culture: courtesy, respect for the indi- 
vidual, dignity, social democracy, and freedom from race prejudice. 


Remember to have patience and not to hurry them. 


EVALUATION 


At the beginning of the three-day series of introductory 
meetings members were asked to answer ninety-one questions, 
twelve concerned with the organization and principles of 
UNRRA and the others with China. By weighting several of 
the more difficult questions on China, the final scores roughly 
assigned to Chinese material was 90 percent of the grade and 
to UNRRA material 10 percent. Of the questions on China, 
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twelve dealt with geography, forty-nine with history, politics, 
social conditions, and general information, and eighteen with 
the attitude and customs of the Chinese. The paper called 
for an answer of true or false or for the completion of sen- 
tences. Two hundred thirty-four took this examination. Sev- 
eral entire classes comprising ninety-four persons were asked 
the same questions at the completion of their course. 

To many the attempt to answer these questions brought 
about a somewhat rude awakening. Able physicians, engi- 
neers, or social workers would make a grade of 30 or 40 per- 
cent regarding a land and civilization hitherto unknown. Some 
of these reported that taking the test sharpened their interest 
in adding to their knowledge about China. 

The average grade of the ninety-four persons on their first 
examination was 56.6 percent correct, while the average of 
the second set of replies was 82.8 percent, an improvement of 
26.2 percent. In several individual cases the change was as 
great as 40 to 50 percent. 

Space does not permit reproduction of the entire examina- 
tion, but the following samples will serve to illustrate the 
learning which took place. 

In the beginning only nineteen out of the ninety-four train- 
ees knew that T. V. Soong was Prime Minister of China, but 
fifty-seven learned that fact during the training period ; twenty- 
seven learned for the first time that the United States once 
had extraterritorial rights in China; nineteen learned that 
miscegenation of Caucasian and Oriental races does not pro- 
duce inferior offspring; twenty people greatly overestimated 
at the outset the average size of Chinese farms (a basic fact 
of vital importance in Chinese economic and social life) but 
one was still ignorant of the truth at the end of the course; 
twenty learned that polygamy is not the typical pattern of 
Chinese family life; while forty-five learned that the guild 
tradition of old China was noncompetitive. 

On finishing the course of study, members were given an 
appraisal form to fill in anonymously which encouraged advice 
and criticism concerning the content and organization of the 
course. Criticisms revealed duplication of material and poorly 
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chosen or prepared speakers despite all the precautions taken. 
However, the appraisals were overwhelmingly favorable, 
particularly toward the area orientation. 

To the question, “Did the course as a whole contribute to a 
feeling of preparedness for the job ahead of you?” a nurse 
who had grown up in China replied: “I learned more about 
China in four weeks than I learned in several years of living 
there.” One urged that similar training be a part of the plan- 
ning for U.N. and its subgroups. Another stated, ‘““No one 
can say we haven't been told or prepared.” 

A major UNRRA official already experienced in European 
operations returned to prepare for service in China, wrote 
spontaneously to the director of training, ““The training pro- 
gram .. . increased employee confidence in UNRRA. It is 
not haphazard . . . or dogmatic, for student participation is 
encouraged.” 

A social worker writing in The Compass said: “Threading 
through the whole experience was the deepening acquaintance 
with people whose experience and expertness was different 
from our own. We began to see and hear how the problems 
presented to us in classes appeared to our fellow-workers 
whose responsibilities were to be so different from ours. We 
had a chance to tell how we thought what we knew could be 
utilized. It became important to each of us, at one time or 
another, to show some other member of our class how our 
knowledge would serve, and to learn from people who knew 
things we didn’t know how their skills would be put to work.” 

Just before leaving San Francisco for China an experienced 
social worker wrote: “To me the value of the training course 
lay not in the actual information and facts given in the various 
lectures, but rather in giving us an attitude toward China, a 
land, to us, of strange culture, and toward the basic relation- 
ships between UNRRA and CNRRA and the goals of the 
total program. I am confident my own work will be affected 
constructively by the training program.” 

The director and assistant director of UNRRA in China 
expressed their conviction that personnel were more effective 
because of the training received. 
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Adequate appraisal of this brief educational effort is im- 
possible because the objectives of the training are largely in 
the realm of intangibles, and because the records of the work 
and achievements of those trained are not yet in. To modify 
the attitudes of a group of Americans in a brief three and one- 
half weeks is not an easy task. Many of these highly trained 
experts were not only totally ignorant of things Chinese when 
they arrived at the Center but also they possessed character- 
istics and attitudes sure to make them personally unacceptable 
to the Chinese people. Some, overly assertive, with highly 
competitive motivation, frank and direct, occasionally with a 
naive desire of self-display, were products of a culture built 
on aggressive competition in which, to use Veblen’s expression 
“conspicuous consumption” is frequently the mark of prefer- 
ment. Forceful and energetic, reared among a pioneering 
people, they are likely to go head-first into new situations and 
to seek to conquer difficulties by forceful direct assault. As 
the Chinese put it, “Americans use a sledge hammer to pin 
up a butterfly.” 

The task of the Center was to modify these attitudes, to 
lead the members to consider for the first time the problem 
of relations with a people with other ways and different values, 
and through the contagious influence of those westerners who 
knew the Chinese and through personal contact with Chinese 
themselves, to gain an appreciation of this great people. In 
the process these Americans reappraised their own values and 
lost something of the “‘go-getting” self-assurance which may 
be an asset in America but which is likely to be their greatest 
liability in China. Some found the contrast too sharp, the 
adjustment too difficult to make, and fortunately for them- 
selves and for UNRRA resigned or were dissuaded from 
going into a situation in which they would have proved misfits. 

It is hoped that to those interested in the organization of 
brief orientation courses for businessmen, government per- 
sonnel, missionaries, or even casual travelers going abroad, 
this description of the demonstration made in these seven 


months at the UNRRA Training Center may be of some 
value. 











The College Study in Intergroup 
Relations 


A Progress Report 1945-46 
By LLOYD ALLEN COOK 


HE sTory of the College Study is that of a modest effort 
growing big, a little candle burning. Now, at the start 
of another year, with a budget several times the initial 
grant and the prospect of working with twenty or more col- 
leges, we are coming into a position where teacher education 
can be affected. It can be aided in its own self-initiated trend 
toward a more functional, more socialized, teacher-training 
program, one rooted in the realities of group-living. It can 
be guided toward a greater concern for race in child life, for 
creedal values, Old World heritages, class-level and rural- 
urban differences. This is the field of intergroup relations as 
we now conceive it. What happens here, how we act, what 
we teach, is a most telling test of our democracy. If Wein- 
reich’s Hitler’s Professors (Yiddish Scientific Institute, New 
York, 1946) has any lesson for us, it is on this issue. 

On these assumptions, we invite critical reactions to our 
work.’ We have found little to guide us in the amazing out- 
put of writings on intercultural education. We are not a 
promotional outfit; we are not zealous crusaders for a neg- 
lected cause. We are not miracle workers. We are educators 
working with educators on educational problems under such 


*For related articles, see “Current Approaches to Intergroup Education,” 
New York State Education, XXXIII (1945), 207-9; “Teaching Teachers Co- 
operative Action,” 25th Yearbook, American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Oneonta, N.Y., pp. 5-51; “A Project Director’s Role,” Ohio Valley Sociologist, 
XII (1946), 1-4; (with Elaine Forsyth) “Working with Groups in Classrooms,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, October 1946; (with Paul Harnley, et. al.) 
Improving Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life, North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges (August 1946; 48 pp.; single 
copy, 25¢; ten or more, 15¢. Address George W. Rosenlof, Lincoln, Neb.). 
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limitations as this implies. Our approach is a social science 
approach to current intergroup relations as they affect chil- 
dren—a try, retry—with measured outcomes. We have 
learned some simple facts about how to do the job, but the 
tough problems still await solution. One who joins with us 
now by pointing out shortcomings in our efforts, by suggesting 
better tactics, will have the satisfaction of helping shape a 
three-year nationwide project. 


Auspices, Set-Up 


In rereading the statement drawn by the Council on Coop- 
eration in Teacher Education and submitted for financing, via 
the American Council on Education, to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, I am impressed anew with the 
concern of these educators for a united nation, for cooperative 
thought and action at every level of social-living. 

One can imagine the above line of reasoning. We, the peo- 
ple, are a heterogeneous lot, all colors, creeds, and classes. We 
are a nation of spectacular growth, cataclysmic changes. We 
are a country at work on our unfinished business, democratiz- 
ing our way of life. The war shook us up as has no other 
great crisis. It gave us visions of our strength in unity, our 
resources, and potentials. War’s aftermath has not been pleas- 
ant. On a score of fronts—race, labor, religion—we are 
again torn apart, embattled. We are in our usual state of 
tension, a condition nowise as unhealthy as might be thought, 
yet not without dangers, not to be belittled or ignored. Every 
time one claims a civic right denied to others, the common- 
weal is endangered. John Donne’s bell tolls for us, as well 
as for others, a thought that can change a life should it ever 
be grasped in its full essence. 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe ; every man is a peece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the maine. If a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, 
Europe is the lesse . . . as if a mannor or thy friend’s or thine owne 
were. Any man’s death diminishes me, because J am involved in Man- 
kinde; and therefore, never send to me to ask for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for thee. 
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From this sort of thinking, the next step was inevitable. A 
society continues itself only through its children, piling on them 
the cumulative products of all past living. In this acculturation 
process, teachers have a part to play, and so, with even greater 
force, the teachers of teachers. Here, then, was a critical 
point of entry, the cutting wedge. Get at the educative proc- 
ess via those who do most to shape its basic contours. Work 
through colleges and universities and you will reach the na- 
tion’s classrooms, the nation’s children. And so, in the docu- 
ment to which we have referred, we-find a clear statement of 
purpose, namely, “‘to effect actual changes in practice in the 
preparation of teachers’ in respect to intergroup relations. 
It is to preservice education that we owe our first allegiance, 
after which we are free to move as local circumstances may 
dictate. 

There was nothing novel in the way these ideas were put 
into action. In all, 132 colleges made application to join in 
the experiment. Many were visited and, by criteria estab- 
lished earlier,? ten were selected. The Boston project could 
not coordinate its several units, nor could Peabody, in the 
rush of time, formulate a program, so that both dropped out. 
Institutions with which we worked were the State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York, New Jersey State 
College at Trenton, Marshall College at Huntington, West 
Virginia, “ilwaukee State Teachers College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, Wayne University at De- 
troit, and West Virginia State College near Charleston. 

From the outset, we had the notion that one cannot readily 
talk himself into a new frame of mind in group relations, new 
feeling tones and management skills. Such changes occur, if 
at all, in what Dewey calls “the experiencing process,” the “‘do- 
ing and undergoing’ so common to life outside the school. 
Our program, therefore, was to be a work program, a series 
of study-action projects, each initiated by some campus group 


*See “Getting the Study Started,” 24th Yearbook, 1945, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, Oneonta, N.Y., pp. 42-51. 
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and designed to make an improvement in teacher education. 
In so far as practical, each project was to be cooperative in 
nature, involving college staff members, students, public school 
officials, social agency heads, church leaders, and townspeople. 

Our services to the colleges were of several kinds. First 
were the visits of the director on a regular travel schedule, 
with outside consultants called in as needed. Next, college 
committee chairmen were assembled at central points for three- 
to five-day work conferences, and a six-week summer work- 
shop was planned. Thirdly, the College Study Bulletin,’ a 
monthly mimeographed issue describing college activities, was 
mailed out, along with test forms, reprints, and other mate- 
rials. Finally, small grants-in-aid were made as the need be- 
came evident. In return, colleges were asked for no specific 
commitment. To an amazing extent, they matched our funds 
on a number of concrete projects and on occasion were able to 
free committee chairmen from a part of their teaching duties. 

Elsewhere we have cited statistics on these activities. For 
the year, they add up to an impressive total. Thirty-five proj- 
ect groups were formed, directly involving 429 professors, 
students, school teachers, pupil-leaders, and others. These 
groups met well over a thousand times. Campus one- to 
three-day work conferences were common, each showing from 
fifty to one hundred or so participants. Some colleges staged 
special events, for instance the Albany statewide Student 
Conference on Intergroup Relations, with attendance at some 
sessions of about five thousand. West Virginia State held a 
workshop on audio-visual aids for Negro and white teachers 
throughout the state. All colleges used the director of the 
Study for speeches to the faculty, student assemblies, and 
community groups. One hundred three such talks were made. 

What statistics do not show is the time spent by college com- 


* Now circulated to a mailing list of about 1,000; will be sent free upon re- 
quest addressed to College Study in Intergroup Relations, Wayne University, 
5272 Second Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 
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mittee chairmen in keeping the wheels meshing. To them,‘ 
and to their deans and presidents, we owe a big debt. All 
of these persons merit our highest praise. 


PuRPoOsES, VALUES, TECHNIQUES 


At Cleveland in February, on invitation of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, college committee chair- 
men were invited to present a panel discussion of their work. 
What made that evening difficult was that we had to deal with 
thirty-five concrete projects, each differing from any other in 
important particulars. To concretize is hazardous but so, 
for that matter, is generalization. We shall, however, resort 
to a little of both, hoping somehow they will mesh into a 
meaningful whole. 

Two-thirds of all projects fell into three areas of teacher 
education: curriculum study and course changes, student- 
campus groupings and activities, community surveys and 
agency experiences. Some projects were as small as teaching 
a unit to grade school classes; others, for example two col- 
lege curriculum surveys, involved all, or nearly all, of the 
faculty. Some were clearly of the study type, that is, what 
are the facts; others of the action type, what changes can be 
made. Mainly, however, each project group did something 
on both these interests. 

What, now, can be regarded as common to all of these 
activities? In our considered judgment, and after reading 
1,500 typed pages of reports, the evidence will support a 
claim to six basic purposes: 

1. To understand the pattern of intergroup relations in 
our country, what it is, how it works, why, with what effects. 

2. To study the college-service area, state, and locality in 


respect to race, creed, social class, immigrant heritages, and 
rural-urban relations. 


“College committee chairmen, in order of the schools as previously named, 
were Watt Stewart, Bertha Lawrence, Lyell Douthat, Herman Weil, Edgar 
Dale, W. W. D. Sones, Harold Soderquist, and Grace Woodson. All but two 
have continued into the second year, Stewart yielding to Margaret Hayes, 
Douthat to R. Lloyd Beck, in a rotating system. 
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3. To observe, describe, and measure the operation of the 
above factors in child life, effects on child groupings and per- 
sonality. 

4. To seek in every way to democratize human relations 
in classrooms and outside, going as fast as we can and as slow 
as we must. 

5. To teach teachers new viewpoints, skills, and under- 
standings, especially how to manage the group process in the 
interest of all its members. 

6. To involve the community — its schools, agencies, and 
churches—in the educative process, planning together for the 
enrichment of all learning experiences. 

The chief danger in such listing is that purposes will be 
read as compulsives imposed on every college. Nothing could 
be further from our practices. For example, statement 1 
suggests the need for a basic orientation, but each college 
committee, in fact, each project group, worked out its own. 
It was made acquainted with authorities, yet only as an aid in 
developing its own points of view. Again in statement 2, it 
was not presumed that each college would find all of these fac- 
tors of equal importance. This decision was up to the college 
group. 

One may read these objectives and still feel some uncer- 
tainty regarding their underlying meanings and what we did 
in definite situations. The need is for a concrete picture; yet 
no case in our files seems widely representative. The example 
we have selected comes from the daily “log” of a practice 
teacher, a fine-arts major working with sixteen eight- to ten- 
year-old children in a slum area. In the original the log runs 
to many pages; we have condensed and sharpened a series of 
incidents. 


* Especially Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944) ; W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, Social Life of 4 Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941). For an application to edu- 
cation, see Warner, et al., Who Shall Be Educated? (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944). 
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TEACHING GROUP UNITY AND ACTION 


Big John, age ten, swept the paper houses, the green grass, and flower 
gardens off the table. He kicked over the land site, knocked down a 
chair, and stalked out of the room. Hang it all, he was mad, madder 
than he had been since whipping the punk whose place he had taken as 
gang leader. . . . Little John, his twin, had warned against the new 
teacher. “Dumb,” Johnny had said, “dumb like a fox!” 

Anyhow, it had not been the teacher who had caused all the trouble. 
No, it had been the gang, his gang, in the workroom now, playing, hav- 
ing fun. Well, it was Saturday morning. . . . It was a fine day and 
he would have himself a time. He would do . . . what in heck can a 
guy do without the street corner gang! Big John fell to thinking about 
his troubles. 

On that day, two weeks ago, with all the kids assembled and bug- 
eyed, the new teacher at the settlement house had given the usual spiel— 
“group unity,” “good living,” and soon. Then some stuff on “art,” and 
then “how about a trip to the art gallery, see things.” “O.K., O.K.,” 
Big John said and the trip was on. Nobody voted against it; nobody 
dared even had he wanted. 

On the next day, the big trouble started. Would the group like to 
experiment with some “art work,” say build some houses? Again, 
“O.K.” and “why not!” So, alone or in pairs, the Third Street 
Rockets, and the others, went to work. Houses were made out of papier- 
maché and, for a time, everyone kept busy. Then the fun had started— 
wisecracking, running about, throwing things. 

About most of this, Teacher seemed unconcerned, too much so, said 
Little John, the brain. She cautioned against getting hurt; she put things 
away and locked up the cabinets. She helped those still at work and, 
well, went about her business. At lock-up time, she said for everybody 
to come back in the morning. 

Next morning, the group surveyed its houses. Someone asked the 
teacher what to do with them, and Big John answered. ‘Do whatever 
you want, dummy, they’re yours, ain’t they? Kick ’em over, give ’em 
away, take ’em home.” ‘The teacher had only repeated the question. 


When people build houses, what do they do with them? “Live in em,” 
some punk had answered. “Fix ’em up, put ’em on the land.” This 
had started another round of group action. 

Mostly, the Rockets scrounged for things, though Teacher had warned 
against stealing. There was no “land,” for example, so they found an 
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old sandbin, put it on the work table, found some sand, and a housing 
site came into being. Each kid located his house as he pleased, taking 
any spot he liked. Big John had gotten around to this a bit late, and 
every good spot was taken. With a sweep of his arm, he knocked over 
three or four dwellings. ‘Taking this third of the entire area, he put 
his house in the center. 

Faced with such action, one might guess the teacher’s impulsive re- 
sponses, for no one likes to see a bully taking over. Instead of pinning the 
little toughie’s ears back, thus uniting him with his gang against her, she 
must have felt the critical nature of the situation, the need for astute 
planning. To prevent tedium vitae from setting in, as in any period of 
inaction, she suggested that each group member landscape his holdings. 

It took the teacher a day or so to get an idea that seemed worth try- 
ing. On invitation to inspect the work, I praised the homes, the gardens, 
and the like. “But hang it all,” I said, “something is lacking. The 
town just doesn’t look right, not at all like the place where we live. 
What is the matter?’ Shortly came the kind answer we had expected. 
“It ain’t regular-like. No streets, or nothing.” 

We had planned at this point to break Big John’s domination, to reach 
in and take hold of the group process. The children did not slap down: 
the streets, re-establishing the old order of dominance. On the con- 
trary, it was agreed to make a study. This was to be a step-off block 
survey, how far from corner to corner, and Big John appointed himself 
to see that this was correctly done. We may have helped him a bit to 
claim this leader position, but mostly it was at his own initiative. 

Once the step counts were in, the group figured the proportionate re- 
duction, drew a street plan—the usual checkerboard plan—to scale on 
a big square of cardboard and cut it out. All of this was done to make 
the trap really solid, and when it was sprung, as we had hoped, Big 
John was caught squarely in the middle. A main thoroughfare ran 
directly through the center of his baronial estate! 

John fussed and fumed at first, then wanted to fight a gang member, 
claiming he had been framed. But here the class as a whole stood tight 
against him, for “hadn’t he made the plan!” Now he was squealing! 
During all this excitement, the teacher made no accusations, offered no 
explanation. She simply stood by, as one must in these bitter moments, 
steadying the group in the action it had to take. This was a fair deal, 
fairly done, and consequences were binding! It was here that John 
kicked over the houses and left the room. 


Once on the streets, with his gang inside, Big John had nothing to do, 
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no one to do things with. These children were his companions, his 
gang. On the next day, an overture came, the “word” that he would 
consider a “deal’’ if the teacher were willing. She replied, through the 
same spokesman, that her responsibility was limited, that it was up to 
the group, but that she would help out. John’s re-entry into the class 
was effected with some face-saving but, nonetheless, on a basis that this 
little Fascist understood—majority rule and fair play for all! He had 
no clear comprehension of what had happened; he had responded to a 
force with which he was well acquainted, the pull and power of the 
group. 


Few teachers will meet such difficult cases, and, too, no two 
group-management problems are exactly alike. And yet, on 
the whole, we have a great deal of evidence on authoritarian, 
undemocratic behaviors, for children reflect, perhaps exag- 
gerate, the street culture of their habitat. That the above 
group was a mixed group, some white, some Negro, some of 
foreign parentage, was not mentioned in the write-up. Con- 
trary to present practice, we do not center attention on the 
“poor little’ deviant, whatever his race, creed, etc. In our 
approach to intergroup education, we tend to emphasize 
participation. Who joins up? Who takes part and does 
things? And by implications, who does not belong? Who is 
isolated, rejected, disadvantaged? Put otherwise, our aim is 
to widen the basis of group participation, to acquaint people 
with people in activity programs, to see that everyone gets a 
fair chance.° 

We want to be very clear on the above point. We have no 
evidence so far on which to criticize any intercultural program 
found in any school—festivals, assembly talks, exhibits, good- 
will exhortations. We do believe, however, that no teacher- 
educating institution can prepare its students to deal with 
group-living unless they are given practical experience in group 
management. 

All of this implies a viewpoint toward learning, one which 
may prove to be in time our major contribution to education. 
The school is not, as researchers almost always conceive it, a 


* For example, the writer’s “An Experimental Sociographic Study of a Strati- 
fied Tenth Grade Class,” American Sociological Review, X (1945), 250-61. 
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massing of individuals, a head count of ages, sexes, IQ’s, and 
running noses. Such statistics are, of course, of use, yet they 
do not fit one for dealing with social behaviors. They throw 
little light on the kinds of “conduct problems” reported by all 
our colleges as existing in local schools. 

The school is a pattern of interacting groups, a dynamic sys- 
tem of attractions and repulsions along a few great axes, for 
example, age, sex, race, and the like. Some groupings are 
formal, some informal, and some—the most basic of all—are 
sub rosa gossipy cliques. Each group is tied to other groups 
by linking individuals, a few of whom are leaders. Set this 
structure in motion and we have a process, or innumerable 
processes of group action—a gang fight, ball game, club pro- 
gram, faculty meeting. These are group behaviors, not indi- 
vidual, and group codes alone make them intelligble. These 
codes have a history, a spread over a school, an intensity. 
They get woven into sticks and stones, built into individual 
habit patterns, and come at last to-constitute the most power- 
ful control in the school. To each newcomer, they shout a 
message: play fair, be decent, treat equals as equal, or as in 
some schools, lie, cheat, hate, discriminate! 

If schools are like this, how does one get inside them with 
the ideals he would diffuse? Obviously, groups are the prime 
ports of entry, the channels of communication uniting all the 
school. Were the problem this simple, it could be solved by 
formula: find the leaders, lead through them. This is, in fact, 
what we have tried to do. Through student logs, group- 
observation forms, sociograms, attitude scales, and such de- 
vices, we have tried to describe group processes and leader 
roles. To democratize these relations is another matter, for 
schools, like any social structure, resist changes, and we need 
to study further the complex mechanisms of group action. We 
need to know the motivations to which individuals will re- 
spond, the symbols to which they will react, the flow of group- 
wise intercommunication.’ 


"For the best the literature affords, Willard Waller, Sociology of Teaching 
(New York: John Wiley & Son, Inc., 1932) ; George Counts, School and Society 
in Chicago (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928). 
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RETROSPECT AND OUTLOOK 


In retrospect, we feel that a good start has been made in a 
field that is promising. College administrators have uni- 
formly supported our efforts, seeing in them an aid toward 
accomplishing basic college objectives, as have college com- 
mittee chairmen, as two excerpts from many letters will 
suggest. 


“T think our institution has profited a great deal by this study. It has 
been a good thing for the staff professionally. . . . The methods used 
were very valuable in developing an approach to social problems in com- 
munity life and the school. . . . At our regular faculty meeting on 
Tuesday, the staff voted unanimously to authorize me to make applica- 


tion for 1946. .. .”—FrankK E. Baker, President, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee. 


“T have been authorized to submit our application for 1946. Our 
participation during the past year represented the sharpening of an in- 
terest in intergroup education long evident on the campus. The projects 
involved in hard-working committees more than a third of the fac- 
ulty, plus numbers of students, school people, and lay citizens. . . . The 
study itself has not only enriched the college program; it has served as 
an integrating force on the whole campus. . . .”—-Dr. Grace I. Woop- 
son, Chairman, College Committee on Intergroup Relations, West Vir- 
ginia State College. 


Elsewhere,® we shall report at length our findings. Among 
our tentative conclusions are the following: 


1. Intergroup problems vary a great deal the country over 
in place and in time so that every teacher-training staff should 
be encouraged to find and be assisted in finding the areas in 
which it can do effective work. Select problems of interest 
that seem possible of solution, and where changes in practice 
can be activated. 

2. Understandings of prospective teachers involving race, 
creed, immigrant heritages, class-level status and rural-urban 
differences can be increased by short-term educative efforts, 


*To be published as a book-length report by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in 1947. 
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with a small but known probability in specific situations of a 
carry-over into action. 

3. An indirect approach to intergroup problems, with em- 
phasis on some inclusive concept such as social participation, 
appears to be better in democratizing attitudes and actions 
than a direct approach where specific groups are singled out 
for special attention. This conclusion needs further experi- 
mental verification, but if accepted, it stands to change the 
main emphasis of present methods in intercultural education. 

4. One may find concern and leadership in intergroup edu- 
cation in various places about the campus, not only, as often 
held, in social science fields. The most effective leadership 
on any campus will show in personal behavior what is taught 
in classroom theory, a point on which students are extremely 
conscious. 

5. Teachers at every level can learn to do better, and do 
more, in intergroup education, a conclusion drawn from our 
data. Needs, in order of primacy, would seem to be for moti- 
vation, techniques, and materials. Our guess is that a great 
advance would be made if the many statewide committees and 
national agencies now at work would coordinate their efforts 
along the above lines. 

6. The greatest single factor accounting for school inaction 
in this high tensional area and for undemocratic practices is, 
in our opinion, administrative and teacher insecurity. For 
this, we know no certain corrective, though a schoolwide at- 
tack on intergroup problems, plus unwavering administrative 
support, is a pretty well grounded inference. 

7. Most of us in educating center thought tightly about our- 
selves, or about some textbook authority, denying to learners 
the right to plan, to make mistakes, to learn. If, as better 
tactics, we tried to lead a group through its leaders, to inte- 
grate isolates, control dominates, use special abilities, it is 
likely that our teaching would induce more changes in be- 
havior. 

8. One cannot teach unless someone learns, hence no teach- 
ing scheme, no community project, can be rated as worth more 
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than its appraised value. Lack of interest in evaluation, or 
inability to evaluate, is widespread, thus a definite handicap 
to significant progress. Any adequate appraisal should not 
ignore subjective data, the kind secured in, say, projective 
tests, although reliance will continue to be put, no doubt, on 
objective tests, for example, attitude scales. 

For the year ahead, we will be able more than to double 
the number of colleges serviced and thus improve our sample 
of all teacher-educating institutions. We plan to regionalize 
these twenty-odd colleges into four groups: the middle states, 
the eastern, the southern, the far western. All old colleges 
have reapplied to our executive committee ° and been accepted. 
New colleges so far accepted or recommended are as follows: 
Colorado State College, Greeley; Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin; University of Denver; Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mt. Pleasant; Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago; State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Tal- 
ledega College, Alabama; Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe; Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos; Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles; Lynchburg College, Virginia; and 
San Francisco State College. Our one conspicuous failure in 
building an adequate sample is to secure any Catholic teacher- 
educating institutions. 

So far as we can see just now, we shall continue our general 
pattern of services. Our chief handicaps last year were three. 
With colleges anticipating great increases in enrollment, the 
times were not good for an experimental program, nor do 
they promise to be better in 1946-47. Secondly, we could not 
make study forms and use them at one and the same time, a 
defect we have remedied in part in a summer workshop for 
college committee chairmen. We have created a folio of 
forms, tests, and scales for use in the College Study and for 


*The members of the interim committee of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education were Walter E. Hager, Charles W. Hunt, Mary E. Leeper, 
Allen D. Patterson, John Dale Russell, Jean Armour MacKay, secretary, and 
Karl W. Bigelow, chairman. 
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release after satisfactory trial and revision. Finally, as in 
every effort to improve education, we have been defeated at 
times by human-nature factors, for example, campus conflicts. 
In our judgment it is these factors of individual role and 
status, group morale and cooperation, rather than technical 
problems, that need insightful study. This is the over-all 
lesson for education and religion that comes from wartime 
changes in the Army, Navy, and industry. 








The Philadelphia Story of Education 
by Radio 


By RUTH WEIR MILLER 


pupils in 86 percent of the public schools of Philadel- 

phia hear radio programs as part of their regular class- 
room activities. These impressive figures are the result of a 
more than three-year successful experiment with radio in edu- 
cation. Programs for in-school listening are planned by the 
Radio Committee of the public schools under the chairman- 
ship of Gertrude Golden, district superintendent. 

Since September 1943 five teachers who were trained in the 
techniques of radio in the summer workshops sponsored co- 
operatively by Station KY W and the board of education, have 
been released from their teaching assignments to work full 
time on educational radio programs. ‘These radio assistants 
plan, write, and produce educational radio programs; they 
write teachers’ manuals to help teachers to use the program 
effectively; they evaluate the school shows and give demon- 
stration lessons to teachers interested in this new teaching 
device. 

The Philadelphia radio roster includes thirteen programs 
each week from kindergarten through twelfth grade, in vari- 
ous subject fields. Science is presented on three different 
programs, two at the elementary level and one for secondary 
schools; two music appreciation programs are beamed to 
primary and secondary grades; the history of the United 
States and the history of South American countries are pre- 
sented in dramatized form; high school students get a chance 
to express their opinions on the “Junior Town Meeting” pro- 
gram, while “Behind Today’s News” analyzes living history 
for fifth and sixth grades; literature is broadcast on two pro- 
grams, one a story hour and one a dramatized presentation of 
the “stories our world-neighbors tell’; training in good 
citizenship becomes a painless process when it is accomplished 
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by an entertaining program starring a mythical hero, ‘Filbert, 
the Flea”; and the little tots learn ideal listening habits when 
they climb aboard the “Radioland Express” train for fifteen 
minutes of songs, poems, and stories. 

In the recent survey to which reference has already been 
made, it was discovered that the “Music in the Air” program 
had the greatest audience appeal, followed by ‘“Radioland 
Express” as a close second. Both of these programs com- 
mand weekly audiences of more than twenty-five thousand. 

But more significant than the numbers of pupils listening 
is the effective utilization of these programs as a regular part 
of classroom instruction. Teachers have found that a radio 
program can be a valuable educational experience. 

Essentially, the purposes of the Radio Committee of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools in their program of education 
by radio have been two-fold: (1) to interpret the schools to 
the community, (2) to enrich the work of the classroom by 
making available an effective new teaching device. 

Any program broadcast to the schools helps to interpret 
their work to parents and to the wide listening audience which 
the commercial stations command. In addition, Philadelphia 
teachers have found that radio can help them to attain certain 
objectives. Their experience has convinced them that, used 
with intelligence and imagination, radio can (1) vitalize the 
work of the classroom; (2) supplement and enrich school- 
room educational experiences; (3) motivate students to 
further learning; (4) integrate learning of various subject 
fields; (5) train youngsters in good taste and in discriminat- 
ing listening. In the light of our experiences in utilizing radio 
in the Philadelphia schools from kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade, let us see how effective a teaching tool radio can be. 

Radio is a vitalizing force in classroom instruction, first of 
all, because it is timely; children are compelled by the im- 
mediacy of events, and they feel keenly a sense of participa- 
tion in world affairs when the schools’ own news commentator, 
Alexander Griffin, nationally known news analyst of WIP, 
comes to the microphone with a weekly newscast, “Behind 
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Today’s News,” on Monday, at 1:45 p.m. This program is 
just one of a variety of educational experiences which radio can 
contribute. Children themselves set the stage for the broad- 
cast by reading newspapers eagerly and trying to determine 
what items of news Alexander Griffin will choose for comment. 
When he mentions a foreign country the youngsters are eager 
to learn for themselves the manners, customs, and form of 
government of that country. Controversial subjects intro- 
duced on the program usually result in spirited discussions in 
the classroom, after school, and at home. The program can 
fit into any subject in the curriculum and help to vitalize any 
curricular activity. 

The radio assistant who visits the classroom regularly to 
observe the utilization of this program reports, ‘The pro- 
gram starts a ball rolling and where it stops is simply a tribute 
to the resourcefulness of the teacher and the class.’’ Such a 
program helps a child to adjust himself to this modern, atomic, 
radar-controlled world. Another way in which we can make 
curricular activities real and vital and significant is to bring a 
recognized authority into the classroom via air waves. With 
a twist of the wrist, it becomes our privilege to hear from a 
well-known news analyst or to go “Exploring Music’’ with 
Mary Van Doren, nationally known pianist and musician, 
every Wednesday afternoon at 1:45 (WIP). That the ex- 
perience of listening to good music presented by a recognized 
artist does vitalize instruction is borne out by the results. 
After Mary Van Doren’s program is over, children enter 
upon a variety of activities. Some of them paint in free style 
what the music has suggested to them. Sometimes as a class 
project, friezes are painted illustrating the music. Boys and 
girls keep notebooks and scrapbooks on musicians, on musical 
forms, on newspaper stories of musical events and person- 
alities. The musical program stimulates creative activities 
along other lines, such as original compositions, writing letters 
to the broadcasters, writing letters of appreciation to Mary 
Van Doren. And the wise teacher sometimes uses the musical 
program as an incentive to vocabulary building. In fact, the 
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uses of the program are limited only by the creative imagina- 
tion of the teacher herself. The vitalizing force is there to 
be used. 

Secondly, radio supplements and enriches the regular work 
of the classroom as few other media can do. Elementary 
school girls and boys can have a valuable literary experience 
in hearing a story told with artistry, sometimes ‘“‘dressed up” 
with dramatic interludes, every Wednesday afternoon at two- 
fifteen when they tune in to the “Magic of Books” (WFIL). 
The program brings enchantment; it has that intangible but 
educationally valuable quality of showmanship, and the listen- 
ers are compelled by the “magic” in books. That it stimulates 
the audience to good reading is true; that it provides an en- 
richment of their emotional experience is obvious by looking 
at their faces and seeing the rapt attention they bring to the 
program. Since all learning begins with interest, the value of 
such a program is obvious. 

It has often been said that the good radio writer creates 
characters that are so real that “what happens to them mat- 
ters to the listeners.’””’ We have learned that when American 
history is presented in highly dramatic form, as it is on “The 
American Adventure” (KYW, 9:30, Wednesday), or “Lest 
We Forget” (WIP, 1:45, Thursday), personalities in the 
story of the American dream become real flesh and blood 
people. The student gets a sense of participation in the events 
of long ago, for radio shatters time and space and transports 
the listener to other times and places. When the narrator 
says, ‘The scene is Philadelphia... the year 1776... ,” every- 
one in the room becomes a part of the Philadelphia of the 
Revolution and grapples for a moment with the problems of 
that day. How easy it is after such a broadcast to relate 
those problems to those which our young citizens will have 
to face in the America of today! One day last term I visited 
in a school and heard with a class a broadcast in the “American 
Adventure” series, titled “Fourteen Points Over Tokyo.” It 
was, of course, a dramatized presentation of Wilson’s unsuc- 
cessful fight for the League of Nations, together with a 
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graphic radio picture of the bombing of Tokyo—an incident 
that might not have happened if Wilson had succeeded. It 
happened that the broadcast was presented during the time of 
the U.N. meetings in London, and newspapers were carrying 
daily accounts of the problems facing the representatives of 
the nations of One World. After the broadcast, the signifi- 
cance of the meetings of the U.N. to every boy and girl in that 
class was brought out in the discussion. Children had a new 
understanding and appreciation of the importance of world 
events to them as individuals. They realized that they were a 
part of the ‘American Adventure.” 

Another program available to Philadelphia teachers, ‘“Once 
Upon a Time” (KYW, Friday, 9:30), dramatizes “stories 
our world-neighbors tell” and presents the myths and legends 
of every country in the world in such a way that world- 
neighbors take on a new importance. The stories enlarge the 
concepts of the young audience and make for a happier under- 
standing of all the peoples of the earth. We know in educa- 
tion that the further away we get from first-hand experience 
the less meaningful an educational experience will be. Radio 
is a good substitute for first-hand experience, because, in an- 
nihilating space and time, it gives children a sense of actual 
participation in what is being presented in the program. 
Therefore, as a supplement to the regular work of the class- 
room radio cannot be overrated. In addition, we know that 
there are certain emotional factors that are important in the 
learning process, and the progressive teacher utilizes those 
factors more and more. That brings us to the third impor- 
tant role that radio can play—the role of motivator. 

As a motivating force radio is outstanding. The Ameri- 
can advertiser suspected long ago that radio might be used 
to cajole, coax, and convince the American housewife that she 
ought to buy his product, and he discovered to his satisfaction 
that radio was a supersalesman. At long last educators have 
begun to use that supersalesman as a motivating and stimu- 
lating force. Outstanding in the use of radio to motivate 
classroom activities is the “Science Is Fun” program (Mon- 
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day, WFIL, 2:15), a science program for boys and girls of 
elementary grades. The program capitalizes on the natural 
curiosity of the child and convinces him that science can be 
fun. This series of programs consists of dramatizations which 
illustrate elementary scientific principles followed by simple 
experiments which are done in the classroom during the broad- 
cast. Programs are divided into units, such as, weather, 
power, or transportation. Children become so interested in 
these classroom “laboratories” that they carry on with their 
experiments at home and exchange reports eagerly with their 
young fellow-scientists. One young man’s enthusiasm caused 
a little trouble at home. After a radio broadcast on conden- 
sation he went home to conduct an experiment in connection 
with his nightly bath. He became so enthusiastic that he not 
only used the entire family’s supply of hot water for the eve- 
ning, but he created steam for so long a time that the paper 
began to come off the wall! Children become so interested in 
their science programs that of their own accord they bring in 
pictures and newspaper clippings regarding programs they 
have heard; the demand for books on science has increased 
in all libraries; the teachers discover whole new areas of inter- 
est among their boys and girls—interests and enthusiasms of 
which the teacher has been previously unaware. The same 
thing has happened in connection with a program for elemen- 
tary schools called ‘‘A Trip to the Zoo” (WIP, Friday 1:45). 
The program begins with a fanciful story, such as ‘““Why the 
Coyote Has So Many Voices.” That is followed by scientific 
facts about the animal, his habitat, and where he may be seen 
at the Philadelphia zoo. The story stimulates interest in the 
animal and gives a new glamour to old zoo friends. That 
leads to an interest in geography and in research of all kinds. 
The heart-warming thing to one working in radio constantly 
is the spontaneous enthusiasm with which children “follow 
through.” After they have heard a broadcast, children al- 
ways want to find out more and more. On their own, and not 
because of a formal assignment, they go to books for further 
information, and also take advantage of educational agencies 
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like the Franklin Institute, the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, and the Zoological Gardens. 

Radio as a motivating force is not limited, however, to ele- 
mentary schools. Philadelphia’s “Junior Town Meeting” 
program designed to “help youth build today for a better 
tomorrow” acts as a powerful motivating force in the high 
schools of that area. On this program, boys and girls hear 
youngsters of their own age discuss the atomic bomb, the prob- 
lems of world peace, the local housing problem, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and they follow the program with spirited 
discussions of their own. Here is a new device for introducing 
the controversial issue into the classroom. The teacher can 
take a place in the background and give her students an op- 
portunity to express their opinions, clarify their thinking, and 
weigh the arguments which they hear. It is all part of train- 
ing them to think for themselves, not to accept dogmatic be- 
liefs. It gives them the experience of trying to form their 
own hypotheses, and thus prepares them to take their places 
as citizens of a free world. Follow-up activities of such a 
program sometimes take the form of written work or further 
research to prove the truth or falsity of a statement. Teach- 
ers of any subject field find that this program, in addition to 
motivating students to valuable classroom activities, also helps 
them to integrate their various classroom experiences. 

As an integrating force radio’s power is tremendous. And 
for that reason the teachers who believe in learning by units 
rather than by isolated subjects are convinced of radio’s use- 
fulness. In the “unit” or the “core” curriculum all educational 
experiences are integrated, and the pattern of learning be- 
comes clear to the student. Imaginative teachers have dis- 
covered that the science program, for instance, can be used 
not only to motivate the study of a unit in science, but also to 
encourage work in creative drawing based on material in the 
broadcast, or in oral talks based on research work done after 
the broadcast, or in a study of the historical background of 
the scientific data covered in the program. These are just a 
few of the possibilities. A music appreciation program, ‘‘Mu- 
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sic in the Air,” (WFIL) has resulted in many varied experi- 
ences. To quote the teacher, ‘Reading was made easier and 
desirable because there was a real purpose and a challenge to 
become better readers in order to understand and appreciate 
the books to be read about musicians who were presented on 
the program.” Letter-writing skills were developed as a re- 
sult of listening, through a desire to write to the broadcasters 
and to the people in charge of the program. Each week, too, 
children wrote paragraphs about the composers about whom 
they heard. The class wanted to buy composer booklets from 
the Presser Company, and this resulted in a project in arith- 
metic in order to compute the cost of the booklets. The same 
skills were applied to measuring the bulletin board for pic- 
tures, newspaper clippings, and other announcements relative 
to the ‘‘Music in the Air” program. So it goes constantly in 
the use of radio. This medium cuts across subject fields, and, 
because it motivates learning, it helps to integrate the learner’s 
experiences and the various kinds of knowledge and skills 
which he has acquired. 

We all know that education should develop concepts, that 
five concepts in all their richness are better than hundreds of 
unrelated memorized facts, that everything in the child’s world 
should take on as many meanings as possible. Here again 
radio leads the way as an educative device because of the way 
in which it can integrate and correlate educational experi- 
ences. It was found by teachers that the “Magic of Books” 
program stimulated an interest not only in the story itself and 
other stories of its kind, but also in the country from which it 
came. Because of that, during the broadcasts of 1945-46, the 
program ‘“‘Magic of Books” was planned to correlate with the 
“Music in the Air” program, a music appreciation broadcast 
presented by WFIL. The two series then are called ‘Round 
the World in Song and Story.” On Wednesday, boys and 
girls hear a story about Italy, such as “Gigi and the Magic 
Ring,” and that is followed on Friday by a concert of the 
music of Italy. In other words, Italy and its people are in- 
terpreted by means of their folk tales and their folk music. 
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It makes for an understanding of the country, for real appre- 
ciation of the contribution of Italians to American culture. 
Italy then becomes more than just a place on the map. It is 
people, it is legend, it is music, it is dancing, it is sunlight and 
mountains; and the boy across the aisle, whose name is Pas- 
quale, takes on a new dignity. Such integration of material, 
made possible by the new approach of radio, makes the teach- 
er’s life pleasanter, her work more effective. 

Of course, using radio as a force to vitalize, to enrich, to 
motivate, and to integrate classroom instruction does not come 
with merely tuning in to a radio program. Nor is this accom- 
plished by an indiscriminate use of any or all radio programs. 
Some people believe erroneously that radio takes the place of 
the teacher. On the contrary, radio in the classroom can be 
successful only if the teacher makes intelligent use of it. That 
means that the “radio lesson” consists of preparation for the 
broadcast, active and interested listening, and well-planned 
follow-up activities. To facilitate effective utilization, teach- 
er’s manuals outlining the purposes of each series, giving sug- 
gestions to the teacher for the use of each broadcast, and a 
bibliography and suggested list of films to supplement the 
broadcasts, have been prepared for all school programs of the 
Philadelphia area. It is important that the teacher study the 
manuals to determine which programs fit her curriculum needs 
and are suitable to the age and experience level of her stu- 
dents. Then before each broadcast, she can establish in the 
minds of the audience a genuine purpose for listening and 
relate the program to the experiences of the child. Without 
this setting of the stage the program is not particularly valu- 
able. It is important, too, that the listening situation be a 
good one, that good reception be assured, that the radio be 
tuned properly and on time, and that children be seated so 
that they can hear without straining. Only in such a situation 
can one encourage good listening habits. Immediately after 
the broadcast, follow-up activities should begin. That is the 
time to bring out the purposes established in the pre-broadcast 
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period, to encourage classroom discussion. Sometimes this 
can be handled well by class committees. It is well to have 
related illustrative materials on hand whenever possible, or at 
least to encourage the class to bring them in later. In every 
way it is important to relate the broadcast to the daily living 
of each individual and of the group. Of course, follow-up 
activities do not take place only immediately following the 
program. ‘Teachers are always delighted with the fact that 
days, sometimes weeks, after a broadcast something learned 
on a radio program will be brought up in connection with a 
subsequent classroom activity. Radio is a new device, a tool 
in the hands of the interested and the imaginative teacher. 
In addition to motivating the teaching of subject matter, 
techniques, and skills by radio, we have a real job to do in 
training our youngsters to be discriminating listeners. This 
means that, first of all, we have to train them in good listening 
habits. The average American “listens” to the radio for five 
hours a day. What we mean is that he turns his radio on for 
that length of time. But we know that the radio listener has 
frequently been equipped with “boilermaker” ears. Radio is 
a guest in the home. As such it should be treated graciously 
and with the good manners one accords a guest. Courteous 
radio listening should be encouraged by using the radio in 
school. In the program planned for kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, “Radioland Express” (WFIL, Tuesday at 
2:15), we are attempting to establish good listening habits 
at an early age. One kindergarten teacher observed that the 
first or second time the program was tuned in the children 
talked during the broadcast. Then they became aware that 
it was a program just for them; they were invited to sing a 
song with the lady on the program, to participate in a “sound 
effects game,”’ to listen to someone tell a story all dressed up 
with musical background. And they began to listen attentively. 
Now they remind the teacher ““Today’s Tuesday! Don’t for- 
get we're going to Radioland”’; and when the program is on 
the air, they sit in rapt attention and participate in every- 
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thing. The same thing holds true with programs at higher- 
grade levels. Students are learning good listening habits. 
That is the first step in discriminating listening. 

Another important step in radio in education is that teach- 
ers are being trained in summer workshops and in college 
courses in the techniques of radio broadcasting. Then they 
use their knowledge and skills to train children how to dis- 
criminate between good and bad radio script, production, and 
programming. Children learn not to accept a program simply 
because it is on the air. In other words, they learn to evaluate 
what they hear. They are becoming aware that the American 
system of broadcasting is theirs, that they are now and will be 
in the future the editors of American radio. 

These are some of the highlights in the Philadelphia story 
of education by radio. Each year the listening audience 
grows, and the results of radio listening prove the value of 
radio as an educational medium. The radio roster which the 
schools are able to offer has been made possible only by the all- 
out cooperation of the commercial stations with the public, 
parochial, and private schools. Westinghouse Station KYW 
pioneered in teacher training with its regular summer work- 
shop for teachers which began in 1943. Since that time all 
the commercial stations have given radio time, and the advice 
and help of their personnel to encourage good programming 
and to keep the school shows at a high professional level. 
The five radio assistants write the teacher’s manuals for all 
the radio programs, and each of the stations, KYW, WFIL, 
and WIP, print the manuals and distribute them to every 
teacher in the school system. Educational agencies such as 
the Franklin Institute, the Free Library, and the Zoological 
Society give valuable help in research and help to publicize 
the programs. 

Thus, the Philadelphia story of education by radio proves 
what can be accomplished by the combined efforts of men of 
good will. 
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What 2,775 Soldier Students Thought 
of Biarritz 
By CLARENCE R. CARPENTER and CLARENCE E. GLICK 


UCH HAS BEEN written about the three Army uni- 
M versity centers set up overseas between the drop- 
ping of the last bomb and the redeployment of the 
many thousands of men in the European war theater. In gen- 
eral, the educators who taught or administered the program at 
Biarritz, Shrivenham, and Florence have expressed themselves 
as well pleased with their soldier students—their attitudes 
toward schoolwork and their educational achievements in 
their accelerated courses. Perhaps it is more important to 
inquire what the soldier students thought of the Army uni- 
versity centers. Why did they go to the Army university? 
Did they get from it what they wanted? How well did it 
fulfill its primary mission to aid them in their readjustment to 
further civilian schooling and to civilian life? 

These questions can be answered specifically with reference 
to Biarritz American University, Biarritz, France, through 
the cooperation of 2,775 soldier students who were there in 
October 1945. These 2,775 were part of the 4,000 who had 
enrolled for the first term at Biarritz opening August 20, 
1945, the rest of the original enrollment having been scat- 
tered by October, many by redeployment, some for duty as- 
signments elsewhere, and a few because they did not meet the 
demands of the academic program. 

Of the 2,775 who replied to the questionnaire investiga- 
tion, 95 percent said that their experience at Biarritz Ameri- 
can University had been “‘very valuable” or “valuable.” One 
hundred and twenty-six persons said ‘“‘not very valuable.” 
Only 8 individuals out of 2,775 replied, ““No value—a waste 
of time.” 

This evaluation by the soldier students themselves has im- 
plications for the colleges and universities in the United States 
now being stampeded by veterans. Will higher education in 
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America measure up to the expectation of ex-soldiers? Will 
it be necessary and desirable for educational institutions to 
make changes in methods, procedures, and subject matter in 
order to satisfy the demands of veteran students? What ob- 
jectives or purposes do soldiers have for going to college? 
What values do they get from university work and experi- 
ence? These are questions of interest to the constituencies, 
boards of trustees, administrators, and instructors who have 
the heavy responsibilities for American higher education dur- 
ing this critical period of postwar readjustments. 

Even while soldiers were still in active military service, 
many of them took advantage of opportunities to study. They 
enrolled for courses of the Armed Forces Institute, attended 
the Information and Education Division’s Unit and Command 
Schools, and later attended the Army university centers. Go- 
ing to school or studying on their own initiative was a popular 
and widespread activity for American soldiers during World 
War II. 

Many soldiers were planning their education and applying 
for admission to civilian universities and colleges long before 
they were discharged. A previous opinion survey of soldier 
students in Europe* showed that more than two-thirds of the 
men who were qualified for college, or had attended college 
before their war service began, had plans for continuing their 
education as an important part of their readjustment to civil- 
lian life. 

The present study reports the reasons or objectives given 
by 2,775 soldier students for wanting to attend Biarritz Amer- 
ican University, together with their opinions and evaluations 
of their achievements during the course. Their objectives 
and the values actually derived are compared in striking fash- 
ion and in detail in Table 3. 

Biarritz American University was one of three Army uni- 
versity centers established in Europe by the War Department. 


* Faculty Evaluations of the Biarritz American University Educational Pro- 
gram, Biarritz American University, Research Section, Report No. 1 (Biarritz 
American University, Academic Division, Jan. 1946). (Mimeographed.) 
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The others were at Shrivenham, England, and Florence, 
Italy. The primary mission of these universities was to aid 
soldiers in their readjustment to civilian life by providing 
education which would carry over into the postwar period. 

The students were given opportunity to study regular col- 
lege and university courses and otherwise advance their intel- 
lectual development. Colleges and universities in the United 
States generally are accepting at full credit work done at 
Biarritz American University. 

To teach the student body of nearly 4,000, the university 
was provided with a faculty of 281 individuals. Of these, 
145 were civilians who had been recruited directly from Amer- 
ican educational institutions, and 136 were military men 
selected because of their educational training and experience 
from all grades and ranks and from all branches of the Army. 


Wuo WERE THE 2,775 STUDENTS? 


The 2,775 soldier students who cooperated in this study 
were a fair representation of the college-level soldiers who 
were still in Europe when Japan surrendered on September 2, 
1945. Many of these veterans have since returned to the 
United States and have entered colleges and universities (or 
are seeking entrance) along with many thousands of other 
men and women of similar interests and abilities. 

The following data describe in some detail the student 
group surveyed at Biarritz: 

1. Ninety-nine percent were men, 1 percent women. 

2. Ninety-two percent were enlisted personnel, 8 percent 
officers. 

3. The median age was twenty-three; however, 12 percent 
were between thirty and thirty-four, and 14 percent were 
thirty-five or more years old. 

4. Twenty-eight percent were married; the others were 
single, divorced, separated, or widowed. 

5. The median length of time in the Army was between 30 


and 36 months; the median length of time overseas between 
12 and 13 months. 
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6. Two-thirds had served all or most of their time over- 
seas in Army Ground Forces, one-fifth in the Army Service 
Forces, and one-eighth in the Army Air Forces. All but 20 
percent reported that they had either been under enemy fire, 
including long-range artillery or aerial attacks, or in actual 
combat with the enemy. 

7. Thirty percent had not yet been to a college or univer- 
sity. The median educational level was one year or less in 
college. Twelve percent had graduated from college, and 
5 percent out of this 12 percent had had some graduate work. 

8. Geographically, 38 percent came from New England, 
New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania; 30 percent came 
from the Middle West; 13 percent came from the South; 7 
percent from the Southwest; 3 percent from the Rocky Moun- 
tain states; 8 percent from the West Coast, and 1 percent 
from outside the continental United States. 

An information schedule, consisting of 57 carefully pre- 
pared questions or items, many with subdivisions, was ad- 
ministered on October 6, 1945, to 2,775 students who had 
completed seven weeks of the eight weeks’ term. The Inter- 
national Business Machine punched card procedures were 
used for tabulating the results. A shorter schedule which pro- 
vided for many “free answer’ or statement responses was 
given to 229 (82 percent) of the faculty on October 11, after 
the first term had ended. Summaries of results from anony- 
mous surveys of both student and faculty opinions, attitudes, 
and evaluations are used as the main basis of this report. 

Evaluations of educational procedures and results by the use 
of student-opinion reactions may be either analytical or sum- 
mary. The two approaches differ mainly in the degree of 
specificity of the judgments or evaluations required. For ex- 
ample, opinions and attitudes may be measured relative to 
elements or single processes of a program, relative to large 
units or even to the academic program as a whole. These ap- 
proaches have both advantages and disadvantages. The re- 
sults of the analytical method require summarization of ele- 
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mental opinions if general conclusions are to be made; to sum- 
marize such facts is difficult and allows for the possibility of 
some errors. By contrast, the results of highly generalized 
opinions and evaluations do not require the same kind of sum- 
mation, but general opinions are likely to involve an element 
of error because of the complexity of judgments or evalua- 
tions required. Both approaches have been used in the evalu- 
ation of the Biarritz academic program. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF SOLDIER STUDENTS 


Three sets of data were obtained in order to learn about 
the basic motives of soldiers for coming to Biarritz American 
University : 

1. All students were asked to check whether or not each of 
a list of twelve formulated reasons or objectives applied in 
their cases. 

2. All students were asked to check or state the most im- 
portant single reason for their coming to the university. 

3. All students were given an opportunity to write, in essay 
form, reasons or purposes in addition to those stated on the 
prepared check list. 

Most of the objectives were serious and thoughtful (see 
Table 1). The largest number, 67 percent, checked “‘To be- 
come adjusted or readjusted to college work” as one of their 
reasons for coming to Biarritz, and 27 percent gave this as 
their ‘‘most important reason.”’ Forty-six percent gave as one 
of their reasons ““To get rest and recreation,” but only 2 per- 
cent gave that as their most important reason. Sizable per- 
centages gave as their most important reason, ““To get voca- 
tional, professional training, or to study special subjects,” ““To 
aid in my choice of a vocation,” and ‘“To gain academic credit 
toward a college degree.’’ Table 1 reports in detail the sol- 
diers’ statements as to their objectives. The items are ar- 
ranged according to a decreasing order of importance as indi- 
cated by the percentage of the 2,775 individuals who checked 
them as “applies in my case.” 
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TABLE 1 


OBJECTIVES OF SOLDIER STUDENTS FOR COMING TO BIARRITZ AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 





Percentages of Total | Relative Percentage 
Checki ng Each Item | Checking One of All 
Statement as Bw md in My Items as ‘Most Im- 

ase portant Reason’’* 
To become adjusted or readjusted to college 


work, and “get back into the swing of 


StUAYING™..... eee ceccsccscscssrseees 67 27 
To associate with students and staff with 

interests similar to mine. ; 55 14 
Because I preferred coming to BAU to 


what I was doing in my military unit... . 54 4 
To get vocational, professional training or 


to study special Nan ois omiin snes 15 
To help me decide about ot or an 

to college. . ; 14 
To get rest and recreation. 2 
To aid in my choice of a vocation. 10 
To see this part of France.. 1 
To gain academic credit toward a ' college 

degree. : 9 
To oe [think] out my philosophy of life.. 3 
To take cultural subjects. . a 2 
To “iron out” my personal-social [person- 

ality] difficulties. . baiibidanin decabinka 2 


*Seven percent did not check a most important reason, and 2 percent listed reasons as being 
most important to them which were not included in the prepared check list. 


Students were asked, in addition, to write statements of 
their personal, educational or other objectives, if such reasons 
were not in the prepared check list. Many of the statements 
were simply rephrased items in the check list, but the follow- 
ing are summarized because of the frequency of occurrence, 
interest, and/or importance. 

One hundred and three wrote statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘““To broaden my education,” or ““To take courses which 


I had not been able to take before.’””’ Men making these com- 
ments seemed to realize that their previous training had been 
too narrow or too specialized to meet their needs. 

Sixty-six individuals said they came to Biarritz ‘To refresh 
themselves in their fields of special interest.” This item con- 
firms the opinions which educators have formed after associat- 
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ing with military men, especially those with advanced academic 
and professional standing, that there is an extensive need of 
refresher training. In this group are doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, architects, teachers, agriculturists, and many other men 
who want to learn what the developments have been in their 
fields while they were away at war. 

Sixty-seven students said they came in order “To vary the 
routine of their assignments, to escape monotony, and to keep 
from getting into a rut.” Thus, to avoid one of the great 
hazards of a peacetime Army, even an Army on occupation 
duty, some men sought the opportunity to attend a university. 

General statements which expressed the idea of going to col- 
lege as a means of readjusting to civilian life were expressed 
by thirty-six persons. This number in itself is of little sig- 
nificance for the majority of reasons stressed by soldiers for 
coming to Biarritz relate to their needs for making readjust- 
ments to civilian life. Extensive evidence shows that most sol- 
diers have some degree of concern about readjusting, espe- 
cially in terms of being able to adjust to their families and 
communities, to the necessity for making their own decisions, 
and to the need for accepting individual responsibility. Most 
of them have a healthy concern for these matters; some few 
have worries and anxieties about them. 

It is interesting and amusing to note three additional items: 
five said that they were ordered to come to Biarritz “‘to fill 
the unit’s quota’; two said that they came because they 
“couldn’t get into any other school’; and one said that he 
came so that he could “stay in Europe longer.” 


Wuat VALUEs Dip SOLDIER STUDENTS GET FROM 
Two MonrTus or Stupy AT BIARRITZ? 


It should be re-emphasized that Biarritz American Univer- 
sity was designed to serve the needs of soldiers during transi- 
tion between military and civilian life as well as to maintain 
their morale while awaiting redeployment. The university 
offered a regular college or university program taught by 
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selected civilian and military instructors. To be sure, many 
improvisations were necessary, especially in connection with 
housing and academic supplies, but regardless of these it was 
generally believed by the faculty and students that the stand- 
ard of the work done at Biarritz was equal to or better than 
that done in average American colleges and universities. The 
greatest difference was in requiring the completion of three 
full semester courses within the two months or forty hours of 
instruction. Nevertheless, the similarities between Biarritz 
and American institutions should make the reactions of soldier 
students to this university of interest to educators throughout 
the United States. There is good reason to believe that the 
responses of veterans to colleges and universities at home will 
have much in common with the reactions of students to 
Biarritz. 

Were soldier students satisfied with their academic work at 
Biarritz? Or, did they get what they came for? Unequivo- 
cally the answer is that they did. In response to the question: 
Have you accomplished the main purpose for which you came 


to BAU?— 


34 percent said: ‘‘Yes, very satisfactorily.” 
47 percent said: “Yes, satisfactorily.” 
7 percent said: “I’m not sure.”’ 
9 percent said: “No, not satisfactorily.” 
2 percent said: “No, not at all.” 
1 percent did not answer. 


Of the 2,775 students who cooperated in this study, 81 per- 
cent were “‘very satisfied” or “satisfied” with their accom- 
plishments, while only 11 percent expressed dissatisfaction 
with the results. This highly favorable anonymous evalua- 
tion made by rather mature and critical soldier students of 
their own achievements must mean at least the following: 
(1) the expectations which soldiers had concerning college 
and university work similar to that done at Biarritz were in 
large part fulfilled; (2) soldiers directly from military duties, 
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when given good instruction even with a minimum of academic 
equipment, were able to accomplish work which was very ac- 
ceptable to themselves. 

In the report of faculty evaluations previously referred to, 
data were given to show the faculty believed that more than 
three-fourths of the students had the qualifications for doing 
successful college work. Furthermore, 92 per cent of the 
faculty judged that the attitudes of the soldiers toward their 
studies were “‘superior”’ or “excellent.” 

In order to get more specific information on soldier students’ 
evaluation of their accomplishments, a check list including 
most of the items shown in Table 1 was presented in a sepa- 
rate part of the opinion schedule and introduced by the ques- 
tion: In what specific respects has your experience at BAU 
been of value to you? 

The answers to this question are summarized in Table 2. 
The largest number, 71 percent, checked as one of the values 
they derived from Biarritz, “Enabled me to associate with 
students and staff who have interests similar to mine,” but 
only 4 percent checked that as the “most important value.” 
Twenty-seven percent checked as the most important value, 
“Helped me to adjust or readjust to college work and ‘get 
back into the swing’ of studying.’’ Other items in Table 2 are 
enlightening in their reflection of mature students’ minds and 
attitudes, both to teachers of subject-matter courses and to 
personnel workers. 

The Biarritz American University included many activi- 
ties in the academic program sometimes considered as extra- 
curricular in American institutions, such as the publication of 
a daily paper, dramatics, music organizations, field trips and 
tours, forums, and lectures. How did the soldier students 
react to and evaluate these phases of the program? 

The university had a fair athletic program, but only 22 
percent of the first-term students participated in organized 
athletics either ‘‘very frequently” or “occasionally.” Of those 
who did take part, 48 percent said it was “most worth while,” 
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and 49 percent said it was “O.K.” Three percent said it 
was “‘a waste of time.’’ Generally soldier students did not 
respond enthusiastically to organized athletics at Biarritz. 


Perhaps they had had enough organized exercise while on 
other assignments. 


TABLE 2 


VALUES WHICH SOLDIER STUDENTS DERIVED FROM WorK AT BIARRITZ AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Percentages of Total | Relative Percentage 

Checking Each Item Checking One of All 

Statement as ‘Applies i in My Items as “Most Im- 
ase”’ portant Value’’* 


Enabled me to associate with students and 



















staff who have interests similar to mine. . 71 4 
Enabled me to enjoy rest and recreation... 70 6 
Helped me to adjust or readjust to college 

work and “get back into the swing” of 

studying...... : 67 27 
Enabled me to get ‘vocational training. . 51 14 
Helped me decide about going or returning 

to college. . Bes ‘ 47 15 
Enabled me to gain academic credit toward 

a degree....... 39 7 
Aided me in my choice of a vocation. 34 9 
Enabled me to take cultural subjects. . 29 3 
Helped me to work er outa philosophy 

rer , 29 3 
Helped me to “iron out’ *my y personal. social 

[personality] difficulties. . 21 1 


Enabled me to make i important professional 
contacts. 


*Three percent listed other values as being most important and 7 percent did not answer the 
question. 


Dances and other entertainments were accessible at an en- 
listed men’s recreation center and at an officers’ club. Twenty 
percent attended ‘“‘very frequently” and 54 percent attended 
“occasionally.” Of those individuals who took part, 28 per- 
cent said it was “most worth while,” 64 percent said it was 
“O.K.,” and 8 percent said these activities were ‘‘a waste of 
time.” 

During the first term of the university the summer season 
was at its peak, and many students used the afternoon on the 
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beach as opportunities for social life combined with mild ex- 
ercise and recreation. 

A strong feature of the university’s academic program was 
a rich series of forums on a wide variety of problems, sub- 
jects, and topics. Fifteen percent attended forums “very fre- 
quently,” and 42 percent attended “occasionally,” while 21 
percent never attended forums, and 4 percent did not answer 
the question. Of those who attended forums, 67 percent said 
they were “most worth while,” 31 percent said they were 
“O.K.,” and only 2 percent said they were “‘a waste of time.” 
Thus, about 98 percent approved the forums and lectures. 
During the second term, the forums and lectures were in- 
creased in number and improved in appropriateness and qual- 
ity. Students responded with an increased enthusiasm. 


COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVES OF STUDENTS WITH THEIR 
Own EsTIMATEs OF VALUES DERIVED 


An operational evaluation of an educational program, from 
the viewpoint of the students, must be accomplished by com- 
parisons of their wants and needs on the one hand with the 
values and achievements on the other hand. Quantitative in- 
formation is most desirable on what students both want and 
need as well as their related achievements. Although entirely 
adequate quantitative measures are lacking, the data at hand 
in the form of student evaluations, judgments, and estimates 
are systematically arranged and used as one means of evaluat- 
ing the Biarritz academic program. The problem now be- 
comes that of comparing the data on reasons or objectives for 
men coming to Biarritz with data on the values they derived 
from two months of study at this Army university center. 

It is assumed that the two sets of data—frequently of re- 
sponses to items in the check list and designation of the most 
important reasons for coming (Table 1)—if combined will 
result in the most nearly correct ordering and weighting of 
items. In order to do this, the percentage scores of the items 
with the number-one rank-order positions in Tables 1 and 2 
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TABLE 3 


Tue Opinions oF SOLDIER STUDENTS ON REASONS FOR COMING TO BIARRITZ 
COMPARED WITH DERIVED VALUES 





OsjEctTIvEs For ComInGc To BAU 


Rank 
Order 


Reasons or 
Objectives 


Weighted 
Score 


Dertvep VALUES FROM Stupy at BAU 


Values or 
Achievement 


——__ | —_——————— | | | | | 


— 


nN 


To become adjusted 
or readjusted to col- 
lege work and to 
“get back into the 
swing” of studying. 


To associate with 
students and staff 
with interest similar 
to mine. 


To get vocational, 
professional trainin 
or to study neal 
subjects. 


To aid in my choice 
of a vocation. 


To gain academic 
credit toward a col- 
lege degree. 


To get rest and rec- 
reation. 


To help me decide 
about going or re-) 
turning to school. 


To work [think] out 
my philosophy of 
ife. 


To take 
subjects. 


cultural 


To “iron out” my 
personal-social [per- 
sonality] difficulties. 





Differ- | Weighted 
ential Score 
kconin calcite T 





To become adjusted 
or readjusted to col- 
lege work and to 
“get back into the 
swing” of studying. 


To get vocational, 
professional trainin 
or to study specia 
subjects. 


To help me decide 
about going or re- 
turning to college. 


To get rest and rec- 
reation. 


To associate with 
students and staff 
with interests similar 
to mine. 


To aid in my choice 
of a vocation. 


To gain academic 
credit toward a col- 
lege degree. 


To work [think] out 
=r philosophy of 
ife. 


To take cultural sub- 
jects. 


To “iron out” my 
personal-social [per- 
sonality] difficulties. 


were assigned values equal to 100 percent, and the percentage 
scores for all other items common to both tables were cal- 
culated as a relative-percentage score of the 100 percent base. 
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Thus, both the relative position and the weight of each item 
were preserved, and the scores were transmuted to scales 
which could be combined. Then, the scores for the two classes 
of data for each item were added and an average calculated. 
The results are given in Table 3. 

Some of the results achieved by the simple techniques used 
in constructing Table 3 deserve emphasis because of their spe- 
cial importance for this and perhaps other research dealing 
with the problems of evaluating educational programs. 

First, two approaches and two sets of data—frequency-of- 
response checks and most-important-item checks—are com- 
bined to give a more stable and more valid rank-order than 
could have been arranged by using only one approach and one 
set of data. Thus, the rank-order comparisons can be easily 
and more surely made between items as objectives and as 
derived values. Second, the relative-percentage-weighting 
scores, and hence an indicated relative importance of items, 
in the two scales are maintained or preserved for purposes of 
combinations and final comparisons. Third, it is possible to 
calculate a differential-index number which represents varying 
degrees of plus or minus qualities between an item stated as 
an educational objective and the same idea expressed as a 
derived value. Thus, within the limits of available data, it 
becomes possible to accomplish a comparison between the 
wants and needs of students and the values they derived from 
the Biarritz academic program. 

It is possible at this point to answer more definitely the 
question: Why did soldier students come to Biarritz, and what 
did they get from their work? 

Close inspection of Table 3 shows, for example, that they 
came “To become adjusted or readjusted to college work,” 
and “To ‘get back into the swing’ of studying.” This item 
has the first rank-order position as an objective and also as a 
derived value. In addition, it can be seen that the weighted 
score as an objective is 100, whereas the weighted score as a 
derived value is 97; there is a very small differential-index 
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number of —3. Thus, there is good basis for concluding that 
soldier students came, among other things, for this purpose, 
and in their opinions they got approximately what they ex- 
pected or anticipated. 

Item 3 in reasons for coming to BAU is “To get voca- 
tional training.”’ This item moved from rank-order 3 in the 
objectives column to rank-order 2 in the derived-values column, 
but the weighted scores are the same; hence, there is a 0 dif- 
ferential-index score. Students got what they hoped for. 

‘*To gain academic credit toward a college degree’’ occupies 
rank-order 5 as an objective. The item is found in rank-order 
7 in the derived-values column, and the differential index 
score is —-7. To get credit toward a college degree appears 
to have been somewhat more important to soldier students 
as an objective than as an actually derived value. There are 
two possible reasons for this: relative to other achievements, 
credit may have become less important in the opinion of the 
student than other factors after two months work at Biarritz; 
but also, during the last weeks of the first term there was con- 
siderable uncertainty about credit because the administration 
had no assurance that American colleges would allow credit 
for work at Biarritz, and students may have expected diff- 
culties in getting credits on returning to the United States. 
As stated before, colleges and universities in the United States 
are generally allowing full credit for work done at BAU. 

One further example will suffice to show how Table 3 
should be used. The seventh most important reason for com- 
ing to Biarritz was “To help me to decide about going or 
returning to college.’ This item rose to position 3 as a 
derived value. The differential-index number is +23, the 
largest degree of change shown for any item. This item was 
of relatively high importance as a value which soldier students 
got from the educational program. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that men were aided greatly in making decisions about 
returning to school. 

In terms of the opinions and evaluations of students and 
within the limits of the check list, it is now practical to give a 
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summary answer in semiquantitative terms to the question: 
What did they come for and did they get what they wanted? 

Let is be assumed that a 0 differential-index score represents 
a balance or an equation between an item stated as an expec- 
tation (objective) and the same item evaluated as satisfac- 
tion or accomplishment (value). Plus deviations indicate 
more derived value than was expected and minus deviations 
indicate less than was expected. What, then, is the sum- 
marized evaluation score in terms of students’ anticipations 
(objectives) and satisfactions (derived values) ? 

The sum of all positive (+) differential-index scores equals 
+47, and the sum of all negative (—) differential-index scores 
equals —4+1. When the summed minus score is subtracted 
from the summed plus score, the result is +6. On the basis 
of this evaluational technique it may be concluded that the 
students who attended Biarritz American University for the 
first term were well satisfied with their opportunities and 
achievements. In terms of their stated educational objec- 
tives, they achieved somewhat more than they expected. Since 
the mission of this Army university center was to serve the 
needs and wants of soldiers awaiting redeployment, it is 
definitely concluded, therefore, that during the term investi- 
gated Biarritz American University was successfully accom- 
plishing its mission. 

A summary evaluation of soldier students’ experiences while 
at Biarritz was requested by a question which read: Jn general, 


just how valuable would you say your experience at BAU has 
been to you? 


1,394, or 50 percent, said: “Very valuable.” 
1,240, or 45 percent, said: “Valuable.” 

126, or 4 percent, said: ‘‘Not very valuable.” 
8 said: ““No value—a waste of time.” 

7 did not answer the question. 


The degree of unanimity of favorable responses to this edu- 
cational program is probably very extraordinary and cer- 
tainly would not have been found in an anonymous-opinion 
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survey of critical soldiers unless the Biarritz American Uni- 
versity had largely fulfilled their anticipations. 

Biarritz American University was representative of the 
better half of American higher-education. And since soldier 
students responded favorably to the Biarritz program, it is 
highly probable that veterans will respond equally well to 
similar programs in American colleges and universities. This, 
however, will be true only to the degree that American insti- 
tutions adjust their educational programs to meet the needs 
of veterans as the Biarritz American University was adjusted 
to meet the needs of its students. 
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Western Australia’s Free University 
By GAVIN S. CASEY 


USTRALIA’S least populated state has the only free univer- 
A sity in the Empire—the University of Western Aus- 
tralia. “Twenty years ago it was a collection of bizarre 
shacks (“‘humpies” as the Australians call them) known as 
“Tin Pot Alley.” Today it is the most beautiful university in 
the southern hemisphere: its buildings, mainly Italian in style, 
were designed by the late Rodney Alsop, a Melbourne 
architect. 

The university represents a bold experiment in education 
because it is the only institution of its kind in the Empire 
which does not charge fees for lectures. A nonresident student 
is liable for incidental expenses totalling not more than £5/5/ 
($17.05) a year. 

The university was born in humble circumstances and grew 
slowly. When gold was discovered in the nineties, the popu- 
lation of the state increased four times in ten years—from 
49,000 in 1891 to 184,000 in 1901—and accompanying it 
came a demand for facilities for higher education. A com- 
mittee to conduct local examinations for the Adelaide Univer- 
sity was formed before the turn of the century, and in 1901 a 
motion was carried in Parliament urging the government of the 
day to give immediate consideration to the establishment 
of a university. Two years later Parliament created the Uni- 
versity Endowment Trust and granted it about 4,000 acres 
of suburban land as the nucleus, but nothing further was done 
until 1909, when a Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the question of the expediency of the establishment 
of the institution. The commission approved, and two years 
later a bill was passed to give effect to the recommendation. 

The university was not called the University of Perth be- 
cause the people who brought it into existence intended that 
it should be maintained by the state and that its doors should 
be open freely to all students who could prove ability to benefit 
from its instruction. 
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The control of the university was vested in the senate and 
convocation. The first senate was appointed on February 13, 
1912, which is regarded as the date of the foundation of the 
institution. Convocation was formally declared to be in ex- 
istence on February 21, 1913. The senate held its first meet- 
ing on March 13, 1912, and appointed Sir John Winthrop 
Hackett to be the first chancellor. Sir John Hackett, news- 
paper proprietor and politician, subsequently made benefac- 
tions which were to contribute so greatly to its life and com- 
fort. His original gift, made on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment, was the endowment of a chair of agriculture, the only 
endowed chair in the university. 

The senate had been empowered to provide instruction in 
any branch of knowledge in which British universities inter- 
ested themselves and decided to grant degrees in arts, science, 
engineering, law, and agriculture. Faculties of medicine and 
music were constituted for admission to degrees ad eundem 
gradum. 

The initial enrollment of the university was 156 students, 
of whom 68 were women. The first lectures were given on 
March 31 in a weatherboard shack in the heart of Perth. To 
this other bits were added, bit by bit, year by year, until the 
block on which it stood was completely filled with a huddle of 
rough buildings. 

Some of the bits were secondhand. One room had been used 
by the Salvation Army at Coolgardie, pulled apart, re-erected 
and given a perfunctory lick of paint. When one of the pro- 
fessors was told by a citizen, ‘‘We have no slums in Perth,” 
he replied, ‘‘No slums! Have you seen the university?’ The 
teaching staff of the new institution had come together from 
Oxford, London, Glasgow, Montpelier, Sydney, and Mel- 
bourne. All were accustomed to associate the idea of a uni- 
versity with stately, venerable, and august buildings. Then 
they came to Perth and found themselves condemned to teach 
in weatherboard shacks. They were constantly assured by 
the government that this was only a temporary home for 
them. But the year after the university opened, two disasters 


————— 
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struck, a world war and a terrible drought. Hopes for a rapid 
improvement were remote. 

Then in 1925 the university came into an inheritance of 
nearly half a million pounds, the Winthrop Hackett bequest. 
Shortly afterwards a beautiful block of stone buildings began 
to rise at Crawley on a sweeping bay of the Swan River. 

The Winthrop Hackett bequest could be spent only on 
buildings and for scholarships; not one penny of it could 
legally be used for the running expenses of the institution. 
Those responsible for conducting the university in a worthy 
manner had to go on fighting as they had fought from the be- 
ginning for money. The senate still had to devote much of its 
energy to wringing from the government the funds to allow 
the university to live and to expand. The original grant from 
the State was £13,500 ($43,875) a year. By 1936 it had 
grown only to £34,500 ($112,125), and next year (1946) 
the university will receive £40,000 ($130,000). 

The university received from the Hackett bequest the sum 
of £425,000 ($1,381,250) of which £200,000 ($650,000) 
was allocated to the erection and maintenance of a group of 
buildings consisting of a ceremonial hall (the Winthrop Hall), 
senate chamber, administrative offices, library, lecture rooms, 
and students’ building (the Hackett Hall) and £200,000 
($650,000) to the provision of studentships, scholarships bur- 
saries, and other financial help to deserving students. 

An architectural competition held for the design of the 
main group of university buildings was won by Messrs. Rod- 
ney Alsop and Conrad Sayce, but Mr. Alsop was the architect 
for the actual work of construction. In designing the build- 
ings, Rodney Alsop based his ideas on the Renaissance style. 
He aimed to produce a harmonious work of art distinguished 
by the serene simplicity of form, the balance, symmetry, and 
restraint of the ancient Greeks. Greatly daring, he incor- 
porated architectural ideas from widely different sources. 
The final result is a masterpiece of beauty, dignity and ex- 
pressiveness. 


In the tympanum of the Great Gateway is a beautifully 
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executed mosaic panel, carried out in the manner of Byzan- 
tium, representing the Five Lamps of Learning. The flanking 
turrets of the gateway are reminiscent of the massive pyloned 
portals of Egypt, but their change in shape from square at 
the base to octagonal above indicates a distinct relationship 
to the Tudor gateways of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The clock dial of opus sectile suggests the architecture of 
Italy; the balconette on the tower conveys a suggestion of one 
in Portugal. The double columns of the cloisters of Monreale 
in Sicily and of the early Christian basilicas of Rome inspired 
the design of the upper colonnade of Winthrop Hall, and the 
weight-carrying columns of Crete had their influence in the 
design of the undercroft arcades, where a great height of mas- 
sive wall had to be carried by slender supports. On a platform 
in the undercroft is a pillar bearing a carved head of Socrates. 

The university’s hall for ceremonial occasions, the Winthrop 
Hall, is approached through three stone arches, wrought-iron 
gates, and foyers whose floors have mosaic designs worked 
in marbles imported from Europe. Behind the dais is a series 
of panels by Henry Holliday, the English pre-Raphaelite 
painter. The theme and motifs of the decoration of the great 
ceiling-beams of Hackett Hall are taken from the designs of 
Australian aboriginal artists and craftsmen. When the idea 
was first suggested to the Australian artist, George Benson, he 
saw the opportunity of creating something beautiful through 
its sheer simplicity. But though the final effect is simple, the 


means of attaining it were exceedingly complex. Benson 
wrote: 


I was given a very limited range of color, the simple earth-red, yellow 
ochre, black from charcoal, and pipe clay. The object was, with the 
designs of our local primitive artists, to weave a color pattern and try 
to create something as intriguing as a Persian carpet. To create sym- 
metry of design, the rough irregular lines had to take their place artis- 
tically by a definite convention ; and this was arrived at by regularly re- 
peated symmetrical designs, which are found on the soffits of both the 
main and longitudinal beams. These are, in effect, the steadying factors 
that satisfy our sophisticated sense of the aesthetic. 
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A drawing was first made to scale on brown mounting-board cut 
and folded to approximate the main beams. Then the actual work on the 
beams began, and it was a Gargantuan job. I had made numerous 
drawings from aborigines’ implements, but my interest in the work was 
not anthropological or from any aspect except that of using the simple 
designs to make an effective composition. I used every symbolic and 
totemic design that I could find. The designs on the soffits of the main 
beams are alternately a series of diamonds and squares copied from a 
southwestern tribesman’s shield, while on the others is a running pat- 
tern of the lines derived from the shield of another native. 


The university intends that all its new buildings shall be 
constructed after the style developed by Alsop. The grounds 
of the site are extensive and can accommodate any reasonable 
increase in the activities of the institution and the number of 
students. There are ovals for all sports and commodious 
gardens and shrubberies in which live hundreds of varieties 
of native flora, big and small. 

An interesting feature of the outdoor life of the university 
is the Temple of Nature, an open-air auditorium capable of 
accommodating more than two thousand. The walls of this 
auditorium are living trees—native peppermints, a species of 
eucalypt with habits something like the willow and growing to 
about ten or twelve feet high. The peppermints were planted 
closely together, and their branches intertwining have created 
an almost solid wall. Stately Norfolk Island pines define the 
limits of the stage. 

The Winthrop Hackett bequest provided the university with 
its first, and up to now, only residential college—St. George’s. 
After making provision for his family, Sir Winthrop Hackett 
willed the residue of his estate (which consisted principally 
of the goodwill of the newspaper The West-Australian, on 
which was realized some £600,000 ($1,950,000) by the uni- 
versity and the Anglican Church in different proportions. The 
church’s share, which was specifically bequeathed for a resi- 
dential college, amounted to £180,000 ($585,000). The col- 
lege and chapel, which are Georgian and Gothic respectively 
in style, cost £120,000 ($390,000). The college which was 
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opened in 1931 has accommodation for 64 students, and resi- 
dential charges range from £75 ($241.25) to £90 ($290) a 
year according to the service given. 

The university authorities are planning to erect a residen- 
tial college for women as soon as possible. 

There are five faculties at present—arts, science, engineer- 
ing, law (which was suspended for the duration of the war), 
and agriculture. Students may also do first-year medicine, but 
have to complete their course in the Eastern States. It is 
hoped that faculties of medicine and dentistry will ultimately 
be established, and during this year two gifts of money were 
received. 

In peacetime there were the usual methods of entrance to 
the university: the students either matriculated in the faculty 
in which they were interested or established to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities that they were capable of taking ad- 
vantage of the study. However, unless they secured passes in 
half of the subjects taken each year, they were not regarded as 
satisfactory and had to show cause why they should be re- 
admitted during the next year. 

The average number of students was about one thousand 
and the teaching staff numbered forty. An interesting feature 
of the university is that it has external students, in the faculty 
of arts, who do not attend classes at all but obtain their tui- 
tion by correspondence. Special arrangements are made for 
these students to sit for their examinations at local centers. 
Some students do part of their course by correspondence and 
then complete it at the university itself. In peacetime more 
than one hundred students a year studied by this external sys- 
tem, but during the war, with the extension of their facilities 
to servicemen and women, the number increased considerably. 

Although no fees are charged for lectures, there are minor 
charges for the use of certain scientific apparatus, and stu- 
dents are required to furnish a deposit of £1/1/0 ($3.41) for 
each subject taken. This is refunded after the examination 
is finished. 

The Hackett bursaries are granted to undergraduates whose 
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means are insufficient for them to take a course without as- 
sistance. Before the war the university granted about one 
hundred bursaries a year, or to about 10 percent of the total 
number of students. If the student makes satisfactory prog- 
ress, the bursary is continued to the completion of the course. 
The actual amount each student receives varies, as the grant 
is graduated according to a means test. It is interesting to 
note that these means investigations have shown that the aver- 
age income of parents of bursary students is less than £5 
($16.25) a week. The strain on the Hackett bursary fund is 
not so heavy now that the commonwealth government as- 
sistance scheme is in operation. 

Between 1926 and 1939 some fifty students were sent 
abroad for postgraduate courses. 

The university received a second substantial gift in 1927 
when Mr. J. R. Gledden, a retired surveyor, bequeathed it 
an estate valued at £60,000 ($195,000) with the request that 
the income should be devoted to traveling scholarships in en- 
gineering, mining, or surveying subjects. 

A high proportion of the students of the university have 
acquitted themselves well, and they are to be found all over 
the world. Western Australia is generally an agricultural 
community and can offer her university graduates fewer op- 
portunities than most of the other states. The outstanding 
graduate of the university is Professor Harold Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit at Cambridge. 

After the war, the university will probably attract students 
from the Netherlands East Indies and India. A few Indians 
were students before the war. 

The war, of course, curtailed the activities of the university. 
The number of students fell from nearly one thousand to 
seven hundred but this year there are about eight hundred. 
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The Council at Work is a brief summary of the 
outstanding new projects in which the Council is 
interested, as well as a progress report on under- 
takings already launched. It is hoped that this sur- 
vey will give to the members of the Council and 
those interested in its work a more intimate view 
of the Council’s development. Individuals desiring 
additional information regarding subjects mentioned 
in this section are invited to write to the offices of 


the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





The fall meeting of the Problems and Policies Committee 
was held on October 10 and during the morning of October 
11, 1946, at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. 
Considerable attention was given at this meeting to the pro- 
posed legislation for a federal Department of Health. “du- 
cation, and Security, federal aid to education, the new War 
Department proposal for universal military training, and for 
a national organization in the field of testing. The meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Council followed on the 
afternoon and evening of October 11. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Council has been able to secure the Hotel Mayflower 
in Washington, D. C., as the place of its thirtieth annual meet- 
ing, on May 2-3, 1947. Arrangements for hotel accommoda- 
tions for those attending the meeting will be worked out with 
the hotel and the Greater National Capital Committee of the 
Board of Trade. It may not be possible for the Mayflower 
to accommodate all who will be present at the meeting. 


Further information will be sent Council members at a later 
date. 


500 
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GRANTS 
New grants of funds to the Council are as follows: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$ 25,000 for the work of the Commission on International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 


$ 500 toward the publication of the textbook-study survey of 
the Canada—United States Committee on Education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 


$ 11,500 for the work of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

$ 17,000 additional to complete the educational survey of the 
Arabic-speaking countries in the Near East. 

$ 25,800 additional for assistance to American schools in China 
and neighboring countries. 

$182,110 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in other 
American republics. 

$ 32,000 for assistance to the United States Cultural Centers in 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Rosario, Argentina. 


STATE OF MARYLAND: 
$ 15,000 for a survey of higher education in the state of Mary- 
land. 
Juxtius RosENWALD Funp: 


$ 6,500 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, toward the expenses of a National Clinic in 
Teacher Education, November 5—9, 1946, in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
DisaABLED AMERICAN VETERANS: 


$ 25,000 for a study of the problems of disabled veterans in at- 
tendance at colleges, universities, and trade schools. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Recent additions to the membership of the Council are as 
follows: 
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Constituent 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Western College Association 


Associate 


National Institute of Credit of the National Association of Credit 
Men 


Institutional 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


College of Saint Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina 
New School for Social Research, New York City 

New York State Teachers College at Oswego 

Roosevelt College of Chicago 


ScHooL SysTEMS 


Boston (Massachusetts) Archdiocesan School System 
Catholic Schools, Diocese of Providence (Rhode Island) 
Chicago (Illinois) Archdiocesan School Board 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Archdiocesan School System 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Diocesan School System 

New Orleans (Louisiana) Archdiocesan School Board 
New York (New York) Archdiocesan School System 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) Archdiocesan School System 
River Forest (Illinois) Board of Education 

University City (Missouri) Public Schools 


The membership of the Council, as of October 1, now 
stands as 


SID x hn o oa ncenedke0s emcees 65 
I aco ds ak dubs wusdnes.keee we 52 
Pe ccccdecvetecetssesicees 794 

Be hae 88 SEE CITE CRP EAR 3 911 


MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Council committees, as listed below, have met during the 
summer and early fall to consider progress made and to lay 
plans for their continuing activities: 





— 
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Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, June 7-8; 
New York City 

Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, June 8-9, July 11, and September 
30—October 1; Washington 

Committee on Measurement and Guidance, June 21-23; 
Endicott, New York 

Executive Committee, June 22-23, Endicott, New York 

Commission on a Study of Pharmaceutical Education, June 
26; Washington 

Committee on Modern Languages, July 13-14; Wash- 
ington 

Committee on Filmstrips and Slide Projects, July 17; 
Washington 

Committee on a Manual of College and University Business 
Organization and Administration, August 14-17; Grand 
Beach, Michigan 

Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, 
August 17-18; Atlanta 

Pacific Coast Committee, August 31; Berkeley, California 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, Sep- 
tember 14; Washington 

Committee on Education and Social Security, September 
23; Washington 


PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


On July 13, 1946, President Truman appointed thirty in- 
dividuals to a President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
which was charged with the responsibility of examining the 
functions of higher education in America. The president of 
the Council, George F. Zook, was named chairman of the 
Commission. At the same time Francis J. Brown, staff asso- 
ciate at the American Council on Education, was named 
executive secretary of the Commission, and is giving half-time 
to its activities. The Commission has held one meeting, at 
which a program of investigation was planned. It is scheduled 
to meet again on December 10-11. The headquarters of the 
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Commission is in Room 1275, Lafayette Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL MIssION TO GERMANY 


The Department of State and the War Department invited 
eleven American educators to go to Germany to examine the 
educational situation in the United States Occupation Zone. 
The Council’s president, George F. Zook, was named chair- 
man of the mission, and two members of its Executive Com- 
mittee, Helen C. White and Henry H. Hill, were included in 
the group. The members of the mission left by plane for 
Germany on August 23 and spent approximately one month 
examining educational institutions in the several American- 
occupied sections of Germany. Miss White, Dr. Hill, and Dr. 
Zook returned to the United States a few days before the 
others, to keep important engagements in Washington. The 
sphere of the mission was extended in order that some mem- 
bers of the party might go into Austria for a short time to 
observe the educational situation there. It is presumed that 
the report of the group will be published in the near future. 


Tue Unirep STATes NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL COOPERATION 


The American Council on Education was among the fifty 
organizations selected by the Department of State to appoint 
a representative on the United States National Commission 
on International Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Cooper- 
ation (known as the National Commission for UNESCO). 
The chairman of the Council, George D. Stoddard, appointed 
President George F. Zook as the Council’s delegate to the 
National Commission. The first meeting of the National 
Commission was held in Washington on September 23-26, 
inclusive. Because of his absence in Germany, Dr. Zook 
was unable to attend the sessions on the first two days, but 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the Council, was 
present as an observer. Dr. Zook returned to the United 
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States in time to attend the sessions on September 25 and 26. 
The chairman of the Council, George D. Stoddard; a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee, Helen C. White; and two 
members of the Council’s Problems and Policies Committee, 
Frederick G. Hochwalt and Alexander J. Stoddard, are also 
members of the National Commission on UNESCO. 

At the request of the United States Office of Education, 
the Council has made a small financial contribution toward 
the setting-up of an exhibit of American educational programs 
and publications for display at the meeting of UNESCO 
during the month of November 1946 in Paris. It is also 
furnishing a set of the Council’s publications for the exhibit. 


A Joint CONFERENCE ON AupIO-VISUAL EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS 


In cooperation with the Film Council of America, the Coun- 
cil called together in Washington on June 14-15, 1946, a 
group of leaders in the field of audio-visual educational mate- 
rials, to consider what services in this area might be rendered 
by UNESCO. A series of recommendations relating to the 
international exchange of audio-visual educational materials 
resulted from this conference. These will be transmitted to 
the Preparatory Commission for UNESCO through proper 
channels. A report of the conference is to be published this 
fall. 


SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 


At the request of the Commission nominated by the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, the Council has undertaken a survey of 
the institutions of higher education in that state. Dr. John 
Dale Russell, formerly of the University of Chicago and now 
chief of the Division of Higher Education at the U.S. Office 
of Education, is directing the survey. A grant of $15,000 
has been made available for the expenses of the study. It is 
hoped that the survey will be completed by the first of Janu- 
ary 1947. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


On October 18-19, 1946, the Council is calling together a 
small group of interested individuals to explore the possibility 
of a comprehensive study of educational journalism through- 
out the country, the outcome of which would be the improve- 
ment and development of the services of educational journal- 
ism to the cause of better education. The Council has long 
been interested in such a study and is looking forward to the 
advice of the specialists invited to participate in the forth- 
coming conference. 


Paciric CoAst COMMITTEE 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the Council held its first 
meeting on August 31, 1946, in Berkeley, California. The 
committee has initiated a study of population growth on the 
west coast and its impact on higher education in that region. 
It has several other activities under consideration, including 
a possible volume similar to that issued by the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, Education Helps 
to Build a Region. The chairman of the committee, Alvin C. 
Eurich, reports the enthusiastic interest of the Pacific Coast 


organizations and institutions in the work and plans of the 
committee. 


SocIAL SECURITY AND EDUCATION 


Under the auspices of the Council’s Committee on Social 
Security and Education, two highly successful workshops were 
held during the summer: one in Pittsburgh and one at the 
University of North Carolina. These workshops were under 
the direction of Karl de Schweinitz, who is in charge of the 
committee’s activities. 


EMERGENCY PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A large group of persons met in a conference, called by 
the Council, on July 11-13, at the headquarters building of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Washington, to discuss 
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emergency problems in higher education. Representatives 
of various government departments addressed the group on 
matters of mutual interest. The proceedings of the confer- 


ence have been published and are available at the Council 
office. 


CONFERENCE BOARD oF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
consisting of the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
National Research Council, and the Social Science Research 
Council, has invited the American Council on Education to 
join with them as a member of the board, in order that the 
professional field of education might be adequately represented 
in the board’s deliberations. The Council has accepted the 
invitation and President George F. Zook is acting as the 
delegate of the Council at the meetings of the board. 


A WorksHop IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


In cooperation with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the American Council on Education is planning a 
workshop in intergroup relations, to be held in Washington 
on January 22-23, 1947. Plans for the workshop are now 
going forward. Francis J. Brown of the American Council 
staff is handling the details with representatives of the Na- 
tional Conference. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A joint committee of representatives from the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the Council and the Educational 
Policies Commission was set up last spring to consider the 
feasibility of promoting a national commission for the public 
schools. Julius E. Warren, superintendent of schools in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, was engaged by the two groups to 
make an exploratory study of the situation. As a result of 
his activities a group of distinguished laymen have been invited 
to meet with the representatives of the two educational groups 
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at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, on Octo- 
ber 12—13, 1946, to give further consideration to the matter. 


THe ELEVENTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Plans for the eleventh Educational Conference, sponsored 
by the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test 
Service, the Graduate Record Examination, and the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance, have been announced. The 
conference, which was held annually for ten years prior to 
the war, will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City on October 31 and November 1, 1946. The conference 
will be followed on November 2 by an Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems, at the Hotel Roosevelt, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of 
the American Council on Education. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


This Commission, which was given its initial impetus by the 
American Council on Education, is composed of representa- 
tives of aproximately twenty major educational organizations 
and agencies. The Council is serving as fiscal agent for the 
Commission’s grant received from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Commission will endeavor (1) to inform the American 
people through their schools and educational agencies of the 
needs of the war-devastated countries for educational assist- 
ance reported to it by the various governments, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, and the State Department; (2) to assist the organ- 
izations in planning effective programs of educational rehabil- 
itation; (3) to aid the organizations in making their services 
to devastated countries effective by securing information con- 
cerning facilities for the shipment of supplies, the offering of 
scholarships, and the sending of educational missions; and (4) 
to encourage better international and intercultural under- 
standing through relief and rehabilitation activities in schools 
and colleges. 


The Commission has issued a statement of its purposes and 
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scope of activities, and will distribute a monthly bulletin of 
information, starting late in October. 

Harold E. Snyder, formerly a member of the staff of the 
Council’s Commission on Teacher Education, and later of 
UNRRA, is executive secretary of the Commission on Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction, with offices at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington. Robert Stanforth, formerly president 


of Bay Path College, Springfield, Massachusetts, is associate 
secretary. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of the Council which have been issued during 
the past few months are as follows: 


The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final Report of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Published June 17. Price, $2.00. 


Hawaiian Schools: A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45. By Edgar M. 
Draper and Alice H. Hayden. Published June 28. Price, $2.00. 


Financial Assistance for College Students. By Russell T. Sharpe, 
George B. Risty, William §S. Guthrie, and Harold B. Pepinsky. 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. Studies, Series VI, No. 7. 
Published September 23. Price, $1.00. 


Opinions on Gains for American Education from Wartime Armed 
Services Training. By M. M. Chambers. Commission on Implica- 


tions of Armed Services Educational Programs. Published August 
12. Price, 50¢. 


Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evalu- 
ation of Service Experiences and USAFI Examinations. Commis- 


sion on Accreditation of Service Experiences. Published August 30. 
Free. 


Emergency Problems in Higher Education: The Report of a Conference 
of Government Officials, Military Officers, and Representatives of 
American Colleges and Universities, July 11-13 1946. Edited 


by Francis J. Brown. Studies, Series I, No. 24. Published August 
August 17. Price, $1.00. 


The Crisis in Teaching. By Karl W. Bigelow for the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education. Published July 18. Free. 
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A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields. Pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
October 1944. Revised edition, August 1946. Distributed free by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Higher Education and National Affairs. Bulletin No. 102, dated July 
18; Bulletin No. 103, dated July 22; Bulletin No. 104, dated August 


14; Bulletin No. 105, dated September 30; Bulletin No. 106, dated 
October 18. 


Filmstrips of the Life in the United States series with the following 
titles: New York City, Cotton Textile Industry, Department Store, 
Oil in America, Pittsburgh, Story of Steel. Delivered October 1. 


The Educational Record, July 1946. 
The President's Annual Report. Reprints. 


— 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1946-47 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 3, 1946) 


RECEIPTS 
Estimated 
Resources 
Ay 1, 1945 
to Fune 30, 
194 
DN OE. oc ciccccveetenweceeer $ 40,000.00 
NN. os cidaguei ae Waw exeas ews 45,000.00 
Reimbursement for services............... 8,000.00 
Income from Publications Division. ....... 4,000.00 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1945..... 14,000.00 
Actual bank balance June 30, 1945........ = 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1946... .. — 
$111,000.00 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Fiscal Year 
1945-46 
Proposed 
i ncciinnt abe setiedinnsap ac emmeniail $ 8,000.00 
I Oe UII, 5 vc awiccdccctduvacsis : 18,000.00 
Salary of Vice President.................. 10,000.00 
Salaries of Gusletawes....... «ccd ses do wand «4 42,650.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative......... 5,000.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies.......... 1,400.00 
Telephone and telegraph................. 1,800.00 
DN CN a kano cdadceweweveca 1,200.00 
Furniture and equipment................. 250.00 
Committees—including Problems and Pol- 
SIONS io niecwikcs ac an tien Be usw 8,000.00 
Be He es oo eave hee ene enka 1,400.00 
CRUISIN ss oon icp accor vextsnyeens 1,500.00 
Retirement annuity fund................. 3,300: 
Bulletin—Higher Education and National 
ME gas cc0 630 00c5454seaea saaeeenes 5,000.00 
Ee ee ree — 
CIE. 85 5c 5iicc SOR ASRTCRNAR 3,500.00 
$111,000.00 





Sil 


Budget, 

Actual Estimated 

Receipts Resources 
July 1,1945 Fuly 1, 1946 
to an 0, to fune 30, 

194 1947 

$ 45,990.00 $ 57,000.00 
45,000.00 45,000.00 
10,444.75 12,500.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 
14,184.79 — 
— 12,000.00 
$119,619.54 $130,500.00 


Fiscal Year 
1945-46 
Expended 
$ 8,531.44 
18,000.00 
10,000.00 
41,284.22 
4,798.72 

1,640.16 
2,600.94 
754.41 
138.97 


9,850.29 
1,400.00 
2,193.45 
1,924.38 


4,133.27 
269.29 
100.00 


$107,619.54 


Fiscal Year 
1946-47 
Proposed 

$ 9,000.00 

18,000.00 
10,500.00 
45,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,400.00 
2,200.00 
1,200.00 
300.00 


14,000.00 
1,400.00 
2,200.00 
3,000.00 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 
2,300.00 


$130,500.00 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
Bupcet 
From Fuly 1, 1946 to Fune 30, 1947 


Estimatep Gross RECEIPTS 


ee $ 33,000.00 
Books, Educational Record, Studies, etc..............0.0 222 cece eens 5,000.00 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards................... 3,500.00 
Cooperative Study in General Eéncsden Les TOES E Re ee ree ee ee 8,000.00 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States 
er a RC ON he Bi MR eee GR a kn sane Minka Laiiv Ks 20,000.00 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 
CNUs dalek d 0 Laws da H0SECh 0d MR Cdn odd Ohbe ks vnceweews 85,000.00 
ad iN i at, a ny vit Balad 23,000.00 
ee ge ee 2,000.00 
Cash Balance, July 1, 1946, estimated............... 2. ccc cece ee eee 21,500.00 
NDS So N OL PE eg Whales s cea A es asics cnswesas $201,000.00 
Estimatep Gross DispuRSEMENTS 
Pe ORRIN WUUNNEN OD... occ cccdssceeeseteuccsecses $ 36,000.00 
Nt eee elt «xe EEE okay oskaeowsecdepucese bee oonek 23,000.00 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards................... 2,000.00 
Cooperative Study in General Education....................--.00-: 8,500.00 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States 
Ge shiksscxesccahsdedes vnipawedes ehneudes eee hewn 17,000.00 


Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 


EE ETE GENE cP ES POEL UN bea a ndiecctucessunscnecesoons 73,000.00 
Sa: NT nt. i cee eebaw ad wbiaeiaie iid 27,000.00 
Committee on Youth Problems.................0.00000eceees 1,500.00 
Income to be transferred to Council’s general funds............ auras 4,000.00 
SIN Si iass0 fois ki a csis 6 X94 s ne WRU ARDs chews wan eu ea eees , 9,000.00 

Gs. PUTTS 5's PRA See cee inces ia neneue eels ... $201,000.00 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


August 27, 1946 


American Councit on Epucation 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from July 1, 
1945 to June 30, 1946, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including three 
exhibits, as follows: 


STATEMENTS OF CasH ReEcEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit A—General Fund 


Exhibit B—Publications Revolving Fund (condensed statement) 
Exhibit C—Special Funds 
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Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced * bank statements, 


and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 1946 
was confirmed by the depository. A summary of the balances on hand is as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit A... ... 2.2.0... cece cece eeee $ 56,379.66 
Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit B............... 48,455.72 
Special Fund—Exhibit C 
American Security & Trust Co...... .... $519,508.94 
Royal Bank of Canada............. wah 31.87 519,540.81 
DUNS oo Sisids cine castvedscealeades ieee $624,376.19 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 


De. Gentes B. Zoaks, PROG so: 5 6 cciiacnnc de sdk teenee $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President............... 5,000.00 
ir. Cositran Them, SE ooo. ci Sc... 5 Ue Pee 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer............. 15,000.00 
Miss Helen Hurley, Assistant to President.............. 5,000.00 

DOOR, . . 0 ni4écs Sn vcdckenenanestcsacneee $ 45,000.00 


Insurance — were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $26,000.00. 


Investments of the General Fund consisting of United States Savings Defense 
Bonds, amounting to $101,000.00 were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company 
safe deposit box on August 7, 1946, and the United States Treasury notes, amounting 
to $20,000.00 in the custody of the American Security and Trust Company, were 
confirmed to us directly by the custodian. United States Savings Bonds, Series F, 
1955, of a maturity value of $3,400.00, with a cost value of $2,516.00, purchased with 


funds accumulated from the sale of American Universities and Colleges, were also in- 
spected. 


Confirmations of contributions to the special grants were confirmed to us by the 
donors, but confirmation of payments during the period under review on contracts with 
the Government Departments were not obtained—the contracts with the departments, 
however, were submitted to us for inspection. 


In GENERAL 


_ As the Council is preparing to alter the present system of accounting in the Publica- 
tions Revolving Fund to an accrual basis, we submit herewith a summary of Inventories 


and Accounts Receivable under the certificates of your Manager of Publications, as 
of June 30, 1946: 


Estimated 
Cost Value 
Inventories: 
Publications Revolving Fund....... $45,555.00 $19,450.00 
Commission on Teacher Education... .. 6,157.00 5,000.00 
Accounts Receivable: 
Publications Revolving Fund...... ...e. 29,594.47 — 
Commission on Teacher Education..... 9,548.08 — 
Tuttle’s Guide at Urbana, Illinois. . . . 8,371.94 -- 


Respectfully submitted, 


F, W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 
Ac 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF Caso Receipts AND DisBuRSEMENTS—GENERAL Funps 
From Fuly 1, 1945 to Fune 30, 1946 
RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
i, Foe ss adgsicpeehaked desc chasddevenees ee eet $ 480.00 
eR ee Orr rr ins oss aesendédbebees b5.080 00008008 6,400.00 
GS ccs tha e Mb eeh ON KC SERSS Jb eee es ou ORE 39,110.00 $45,990.00 
General Education Board—general support... ........... cece cece cence ee eceees 45,000.00 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
Canadian-American textbook project. ........-.esseeeeeeeeeeeees $ 48.78 
College Study on Intergroup Relations... .............0¢eseeecees 289.87 
Committee on Education and Social Security. ............---.2++ 397.32 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education....... Mode cwsbces cet 864.00 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education........... 832.92 
Committee on Teacher Education................ Leseesesecboeene 536.91 
Conference on Preparation of Teachers for Junior Colleges and 
I ry Tae es tae 60.98 
Cooperative Test Fund: 
ee re $ 1,329.51 
Teacher examination project................000000: 390.16 1,719.67 
as ik EGER « ot AON s AIRIG a Sess HME 0k AG 73.15 
Inter-American Schools Service and grants-in-aid to U.S.-sponsored 
es a eek wks e Rae eee ae 1,829.26 
Intergroup Education in Schools project. ........-.--.s2eeeeeeues 153.98 
Program of dissemination and implementation of results of Cooperative 
Sbudy of Public Goboul Pimames. .. 2... ccccicseccccsccccccccess 195.12 
Research in primary human abilities..............000ceeeseeeeees 59.56 
Social Studies Year Book...... Eh pha oe46ise0 0nd nadhesSn 6s, chenne 136.41 
Study of school-equipment specifications and standards............ 44.96 
$ 7,242.89 ( 
Services: 
Eady. deb ake bivceceucvadccehvonddans $ 1,541.40 
Clerical—special contracts............e.0ceeeceeeee 962.67 
i sn thas de pd ah kee shenaaneuaneee 190.94 
I ee sain ncaa saaphienotein © kebab Maite we 506.85 3,201.86 10,444.75 
Other receipts: 
Income from Publications Revolving Fund....................0. $ 4,000.00 
Sale of U.S. Treasury notes: 
%% due December 15, 1945............cccccccnccece $20,000.00 
Ri Ge Bees BG, BING. coco cc ccccccctbdeebdddeceece 25,000.00 45,000.00 
Rens Seas... a 6055.8 S885 SS 625.00 49,625.00 
5 ss cane apc eancnsa beeen de 4a do saeead <dielann meted $151,059.75 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1945: 
American Security and Trust Company. ...........cccecesseeesecseceuseeees 57,670.16 


$208,729.91 
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DIsBURSEMENTS 
Administrative (net): 

Salaries: 

0 See attend a dissalel ae © ach dele. SE 

We OND, cox dnd Sake ve 663 eaaldeee kee 10,000.00 

Assistants.......... aden enbdtateveseei mee 41,284.22 $69,284.22 
Traveling expense: 

Administrative........ Te ee eae . §$ 3,659.86 

Executive Committee...... a deaaee 1, 138. 86 4,798.72 
Rent (net)... .. » 8a hs ides Oe 8,531.44 
Stationery, printing, ‘and supplic S. awe adeten ee 1,640.16 
Postage and express. . ; Sdcéale nis eee abi 754.41 
Telephone and telegraph. ahaa Stee : 2,600.94 
General expense. ascents « ; =<unr eile : 2,193.45 
RUE, cn, ceca wodgudecsiav’ id ellis a 5 a : 1,400.00 
Retirement annuities. ..... So diate ied Pe en $ 1,501.04 
Past service annuities.............. ‘ 423.34 1,924.38 
Furniture and ounpuest SEP : eda iootavcd tae 

PENS bath Feld acntodduenn debate eens ; 92.00 138.97 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National Defense: 

8 RF I as ee OE re re $ 2,352.93 

Announcements, order blanks, etc.................. 53.04 

cian deans canine hah dase anes kee ee 1,607.01 

Addressograph and 1 mimeographing... oshee’s sheds 1,575.80 

Stationery. . ‘ BY Paws guid aire ieee . $73.99 

Local travel............ 5 a bale w< : 16.70 

$ 6,179.47 

Id oon an nad bbe hn do de eke s cee 2,046.20 4,133.27 
Contingent: 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. ...... $ 250.00 

Expense in preparation of statement on housing... ... 100.00 

$ 350.00 
Less pogment from Commission on Teaching Educa- 
ticn, Publications Fund, for contribution to Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education............ $ 250.00 100.00 $ 97,499.96 
Committees of Council: 

Problems and Policies. . 4 PP ee sevenee (eee 
Measurement and Guidance......................2.2+e2eereeee. 1,030.64 


Student Personnel. . ss “a 1,529.89 
Executive Committee of the Committee on Relationships of Higher 


Education to the Federal Government................0000euees 1,544.61 
International education and cultural relations... ga eam R 1,124.91 
6c aac c otis cdathe vas abe ae dire jd aeeeltioas 852.43 
Miscellaneous conferences: 

The National Commission for the Public Schools..... $ 999.47 

International film conference. ..............0seee0: 708.52 

Preparation of instructors for junior colleges........ 332.71 

RS 6 oo a neh oa Se wd eunu ss aeeea kame 40.80 

Religion and education contribution......... éaut 150.00 

Educational eenea cade thiededanewent ates ” 158.19 

Other conferences. . coae a Gedbeddekia vie tii 181.83 2,571.52 9,850.29 


Other disbursements: 
Transfer to American Council on Education for support, 1945-46, per agreement. 45,000.00 


ci cvdveeemenees cvdecsate cenhockh Ce 


Total Disbursements............... 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1946: 
American Security and Trust Company 
General funds...... .... $12,000.00 
Building fund. ae ia eheeteaaeee aes 269.29 
Genseal WOusction Board grant. pcnatedeusamnesn ee oe 44,110.37 56,379.66 





$208,729.91 
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EXHIBIT B 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Pusuiications Revotvinc Funp—Conpensep STATEMENT OF CAsH RECEIPTS AND 
DisBURSEMENTS 


From Fuly 1, 1945 to Fune 30, 1946 


RECEIPTS 
ee IN nk ods raves banrecevbdeser Liha are aber $ 42,956.86 
Books, Educational Record, Studies Series, etc... ... 2.0... 666 14,850.27 
Reimbursement for publication services. ...........060 606 e eee 4,639.27 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards................... 4,485.50 
Cooperative Study of Public School Finance........................ 9,276.95 
Conference on Preparation of Teachers for Junior Colleges and Tech- 

RET SSS EE ER ee ae 694.59 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States 69,483.78 
Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services... . 86,034.26 
NN ne ss cw shuideKdkarced dndonensseeesadp en 4,299.00 
School Plant Research Studies. ...................000. bes cians 26.96 
Committee on Youth Problems............ Fal5t arora mens wae 5,512.20 
Committee on Asiatic Studies............... Sirk (Radka eat ania 406.20 
en ocdenthbadiiptavesvencapaebae oka 17,350.91 

EPO ET CER PET. ee $260,016.75 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1945: 
American Security and Trust Company.....................00055 19,933.06 
$279,949.81 
DisBURSEMENTS 
., SERRE TE LCT IO OPEE TL ee eee $ 41,146.23 
Special assistance in Publications Division.......................05. 15,682.06 

Us sn oekin seins es nabwdinsseveds ces udionnsnmende des 711.56 
EE So cies cawhnon +s dees vere o Jb ¥eewekeweenee 759.30 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards................... 3,650.45 
Cooperative Study in General Education. ..............00.00 000 uus 312.70 
Rs ietcesckaceese connss Wueeaeewenes 1,209.46 
i ieee, seaecistevVeabeeskseebaree 167.54 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States 53,046.46 
Guide to the uation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services... 77,564.39 
i ba dia ned a MES Re ee 11,987.76 
iid Rk cine oes y eV kts a 246 an CORES EES 13,283.87 
Cooperative Study of Public School Finance. ...................605. 7,901.24 
Income transferred to Council’s general funds....................45. 4,000.00 
Tg oe er a ain gt nae ES RRO ee 71.07 

ois ih htm shaman eaanex ease $231,494.09 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1946: 
American Security and Trust Company.................60 0000005 48,455.72 


$279,949.81 
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